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January. 


Qe 
AWGHer Spring ! his heart exulting cfies;, 
Another year with promised biessings*¥ise. 


em Power! from who se blessings flow, 
e each.me still more to wondef, more to Know ; 
arvest let me see again ; 


a plain : 
yer, corn- wavingMiétd, plain, tree, 
phome, still lift my soul to Thee’; 
And let me ever, midst thy,bounties, raise 
An humble note of thankfulness and praise !” 
BLooMFIeLp’s Farmen’s Boy. 


* Hail to the New Year! Scarcely has the re- 
treating footsteps of the Old died away upop,our 
ears before the New welcomes us with his us 
smile. It comes with its new experiences » 
the farm and in the household, with its freight o 

precious memories and bright anticipations. The 
landscape is cheerless without, the heavens soin-. 
bre, the bare forest a dull grey, and the fields 
robed in white. But within, allis beautiful, and 
the more so in contrast with the sober aspects of 
Nature. The mind is, even now, all a glow with 
the bursting buds of Spring-time, the full foliage, 
the fair flowers, and the genial skies of Summer, 
No painter ever put upon his canvas such color- 
ing, such COmbination of charms as now light up 
the imagination, when we look forward to the seed 
fime and hatvést, the dabors and enjoyments of 
another year. 

It is good fur us who till the. soil and receive 
the. fulmess of its blessings to pause by this new 
landmark and consider the greatness of our privi- 
leges, our,indebiedness to the Giver of all good, 
and our responsibilities. “The farmer's lot, how- 
ever despised by the ignorant and superficial, in 
town and country, is one of high privilege and 
enjoyment. 

He-fossesses at the outset what so many never 
attain, or only late in life, a fixed abode. He has, 
in most cases inthis country, ahome of his own, 
either wholly or in part paid for. He owns the 
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soil that he tills, and all the fixtures upon it are 
secured to him bylaw. He knows nothing of a 
landlord to“impose higher rents, and drive him 
out at the “ of the year. The acres and the 
buildings, thé” trees and shrubs, the springs and 
streams upon them, With all their delightful asso- 
ciations, are his for a possession. He has an im- 
mediate and a future reward for all his industries, 
he mechanic who makes a shoe or a garment 
1i8 pay in corn ow barter, and that is the 

of his income from his toil. The farmer 

0 tills his fields wisely, not only gets his pres- 

t crop, but an,enlarged capacity in the soil to 
eld better crops another year. He plants a tree 
hat will not only yield fruit this yéar, but will in- 
crease its capacity for yielding for many years to 
» pgobably, give him fruit as long 

‘as he lives. gp nce improved Stock, 
whigh will not only yield itsginerease the presen 


year,‘ but : itself for future genera 
tions.” No Ng so stimulatgs hOpe-and gilds 
the future with vigions of » io i joy as 
this. c , 

He has, or,.may ha¥@, what so many*lack, the 
necessaries of life. His maid®business “is the 
feeding of the world, the production of meats 
and breadstuffs, At the smallest cost he, can 
spread his table the year round with the most 
wholesome vegetables and meats; milk, with no 
suspicighn of stump-tail decoction, delicious fruits 
fresh from the tree, and bread made after the pre- 
mium recipe by hands accustomed to the grate- 
ful toil. Gaunt famine bee look in at his 
door, nor poverty utter It8& starving cry at his 
basément window. He has enough to eat and 
drink, and to spare, and the thought of want for 
the necessities of life never crosses his mind as 

n ant reality. Oh! what would thou- 


igi ‘" 
ie y, at this season, giye —— a 


sands i 
position ? 

He has, too, one of life’s greatest blessings, 
constant employment for his héad and hands, and 
employment, too, that pays—always ‘pays, if not 
so well at some periods as at others. However 
remunerative the toil of the mechanic or manu- 
facturer, he has no assurance that it will continué, 
Almost allhother occupations are liable to be over- 
done. The market’ becomes glutted with an 
over production, and business must stand still un- 
til the articles of trade are consumed. But con- 
sumption very nearly keeps pace with the pro- 
ducts of the farm. The world must be fed, and 
nothing but bread and meat will satisfy its hun- 
ger Multitudes are now seeking employment in 
the city and can find nothing.to do But the 
farmer has always something on hand to do that 
will give him bread and meat another Season. 
The Winter is not lost to his purposes. It is full 
of cheerful toil—the procuring of fuel and its 
marketing in the neighboring city or village, the 
care of cattle, the procuring of muck and ‘the 
composting of manures, these all pay, and these 
are kinds of work never finished. 





t}the muscles and knit the frame. 


It is the privilege of the farmer, too, to live 
with his family, and to retain his children under his 
influence, more completely than most others can. 
He is not troubled to find employment for his 
sons. There is enough to do and good pay for it 
in working the soil. He can take his sons with 
him to the labors of the field, year after year, and 
if he be something more than a farmer, and worth- 
ily fill his place as a father and a citizen, the at- 
tributes of his manhood will pass over into his 
sons, Wisdom will distill from his lips upon will- 
ing hearts, until the characters of his children 
are formed, and they are fitted for their life 
work. 


All the influences of the farm are conservative 
and healthful in their tendencies. Rightly pursued, 
there is no occupation so favorable to physical 
health. There is manly exertion to strengthen 
There is pure 
ir,-and*tefreshing sleep in roomy apartments. 


There is the Book of Nature ever unrolled before 


the young, with all its lessons of wisdom and 
faith. There is something humanizing in the 
daily care of the domestic animals, and the heart 
must ‘be. stupid indeed that does not learn pity 
and tenderness from these ministrations. 


“To more than man this generous warmth extends, 
And oft the team and shivering herd befriends ; 
Tender solicitude the bosom fills, @ 

And pity executes what reason wills : 

Youth learns compassion’s tale from every tongué, 
‘And flies to aid the helpless and the young.” 


It is among the objects of our devout thanks- 
giving that we were born in a farmer's house, and 
grew up amid scenes like these ; that we have a 
bit of American soil beneath our feet that we call 
Our own, where we and our sons get health, and 
bread, and character. He who murmurs at a lot 
like this must be hard to suit. 


Well, here we are again with our readers, at the 
beginning of another year's intercourse, which we 
fain hope will be even more pleasant and pro- 
fitable than that of the year just closed. But a 
painful thought comes over us, Of the multitude 


of readers of the Agriculturist, young and old, 
whom we one year ago addressed with our New 
Year’s greeting,-probably full four thousand have 
been cut doWn by the reaper, Death, and have 
been gathered into the garner of the grave. One 
out of every twenty-five or thirty die annually. 
In the year before us, then, of those who read 
these lines, probably more than ten thousand at 
least will finish their labors here, and pass hence, 
Those of us who least expect this are quite as 
likely to be among the number as those who may 
have forebodings of death. Is our work gone 
Let us start this very day on such a course, viat, 
whatever the event may be with us, whether we 
remain, or emigrate to the regions beyond the 
flood, this new YeaR MAY DE & Happy one. That 
such may be the case with each of you, dear 
readers, is thé ardent wish of your friends and 
fellow-laborers—the Eprrors, 
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* Feed a portion of the roots stored in the cellar, giving 
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Calendar of Operations for Jan. 1859. 





{We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, as to cali to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the South, later for the North. 

This table will be much fuller, and more important, 
during the planting season when there is a greater variety 
of work to be done. 

Expranations,—/ indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and J the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus: /7, 
or mm, or li, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cuted.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or mi, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in boti periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked f/m. indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the jirst to the midd‘e of the month.] 


Farm. 


With a good shelter for his household, and for his farm 
stock, provisions and fodder in abundance, and a mind in 
keeping with the quietude which reigns about him, the 
thrifty farmer may now sit contentedly before the fire 
while the wintry blasts sweep by hisdoor. He has no 
need of going out every few hours, with shovel in hand, 
to see if the sheep are buried beneath a drift, or the calves 
perishing with cold. He has ample time for reading, and 
to mature plans forthe year now commencing, and és- 
pecially to close up all accounts of the past season. 

Let New-Year’s day be a new starting point, and, with 
the experience of former years fresh in memory, let a 
strong effort be made to render the acres doubly produc- 
tive at a slightly increased expense of tillage. 

The Calendar of last month will mainly answer for this 
with a few additions. 

Barns and stables require especial attention, for through 
them passes much of the Summer’s toil. Remember *‘ to 
sare, is to earn,” and suffer nothing to be wasted upon the 
floors, in the mangers, or yards. Chaff and coarse fodder 
will readily be eaten if run through 2 hay cutter and mix- 
ed with ground feed. Use dried muck or saw dust 
far absorbents in the stables which both benefit the 
stock and increase the manure heap. 

Breeding Animals of all kinds require careful attention, 
but not over-feeding. Give them a good shelter in com- 
fortable quarters. 

Cattle thrive better on less food, when comfortably 
housed, than when so exposed as to require a large quan- 
tity of fodder to keep up the animal heat. Read the ar- 
ticles on page 358 of last number, headed “ Look out for 
Incendiaries,” also on ‘Feeding Racks for Cattle.” 


turnips to milch cows after, rather than before milking, 
or they may flavor the milk. Carrots are better on this 
account than turnips. 

Cellars may need some extra protection to keep out 
frost. Spread mats or straw over root and potato bins 
where frost can not be excluded from the cellars. 

Corn—Unless seed was saved, as it should have been, 
at the Hime of harvest, select it, ff, from the best in the 
bins....Grind or cook any fed out so as to get the full 
benefit of it. 

Fencing Stuff—Secure a good supply of posts, rails, and 
board timber while the swamps are frozen, Posts may 
be holed or pinned together, and gates made during stormy 
days. 

Hemlock and Oak Bark—Market early, that which was 
peeled last Summer for tanning purposes 

Hogs—Warm, snug and dry quarters are now wanted 
for hogs, Keep the pens well coated with muck, leaves, 
straw or saw-dust, for bedding and manure. Clean out 
often. Provide for Spring pigs by turning in the male, ff, 
if not already done. 

Horses—Take good care of these noble animals, since 
Winter with its fine sleighing and sledding scarcely 
affords a season of rest. Through heat ‘and cold, sun, 
rain, and snow, upon the road for a pleasure drive, or 
to market the surplus produce, in the woods for lumber 
or fuel, or carting home the distant purchased manure, 
the horse has an almost daily task, and richly merits kind 
humane treatment and generous food. Cover with 
blankets when not using, give good bedding at night and 
a liberal allowance of grain, alternating with carrots 
where they can be had. 

Lumber—Many farmers have a surplus of pine, hem- 
lo¢k, cedar, and various kinds of hard wood lumber, which 
they can now get out for railroad ties, ship-building, fur 
niture, or carpenter work. Preserve the young and 
thrifty trees from injury as timber is yearly growing more 
valuable. 

Manure—Continue to make, f, m,1, even at this in- 
clement season. By keeping every manufactory well 





saw-dust, spent tan and the refuse of almost any manu- 
factory in your neighborhood. Road scrapings, sods, or 
even common soil carted into the yard as absorbents of 
liquid manure, will always pay richly for the trouble. 

Marketing produce can usually be done to advantage 
during this month. Attentively examine the ‘ Market 
Review,” as it appears from month to month in the Agri- 
culturist. This is prepared with much care, and will 
greatly assist the farmer in estimating the proper time at 
which to sell. 

Plowing heavy soils in open Winter weather will usu- 
ally improve them by turning up the hard pan to the 
siaking influence of frost, besides killing burrowing in- 
sects and roots of pestiferous perennial plants. 

Poultry—Keep in warm quarters, feeding well while 
the ground is frozen or covered with snow. Cellars under 
barns or other buildings, or an excavation made in the 
side of a hill witha roof over it affords good shelter during 
Winter. Give meat, also pounded oyster shells, or lime, 
to keep up the supply of eggs. Boiled potatoes and buck- 
wheat cakes, alternating with grain are good food. 

Roads —Keep them open to public trayel even if snow 
storms are frequent. It shows alack of public spirit to 
see a community obliged to leave the highway blocked 
up by snow drifts until thawed out in the Spring. 

Salt—All farm stock should have salt once a week at 
least. Salt hay will answer the same purpose. 

Sheep—Provide suitable shelter separate from other 
stock. Give a few cut roots each day. See page 16. 

Tools—Many of those wanted another season may bé 
made or repaired during the stormy days of this month. 

Vermin, such as rats and Mice are unprofitable animals. 
Keep only a small stock about the premises. Terriers, 
ferrets, cats, traps, strychnine, and arsenic are the proper 
antidotes. A small bounty on their tai/s will usually set 
the children astir, and rats too. 

Wood—Cut and draw from the swamps while they are 
fozen and the sledding or carting good. Have a full 
year’s supply, not only at the door, but cut, split and piled 
away uncer cover if possible, before the Spring work 
commences upon the farm. Reme r the annoyance 
of having men called from the hay to gel oven-wood, 
or the breakfast delayedon account of only green stuff 


for fuel. E. 


Orchard and Nurs ry. 


Little needs##be done here durifig this month, at the 
North. Inthe Southern States ground may be d@g and 
otherwise prepared, and poth"@Fchard and nursery trees 
setout, Pruning may also bé@ommenced in mild lati- 
tudes, where there is no danger of hard freezing to crack 
the weunds. We dislike Winter pruning at the North. 
Keep all kinds of stock from orchard and nursery. 
Cattle are fond of the tender shoots which they seriously 
injure by browsing. Larger trees should not be used as 
rubbing posts. Allow no water to stand upon @my of the 
grounds. 

Large, choice trees can be moved in Winter by digging 
them up with a mass of frozenearth attached. The earth 
may be six to ten feet across according to the size of the 
tree. Oxen and chains, or ropes will be necessary to draw 
them to large holes previously dug to receive them. This 
is an expensive way of moving trees, but is usually very 
successful when properly done. It is only advisable with 
valuable fruit, or choice ornamental trees desired fur im- 
mediate effect. 

Clear off moss, rough bark, and scale, from,orc}iard trees, 
also illar oyother eggs found on the bramthes. 

51 elie girdle trees, especially along hedges 
and stone walls or fences. Trampling snow very com- 
pactly around the trees after each fresh fall will usually 
protect them. 

Cut Scions when there is no frost in them, and bury in 
sand in the cellar, for Spring use. 

Prepare stakes, labels and tallies for another season, to 
have a full supply ready when you are too busy to pro- 
cure them. 


Kitchen and Fruit .Garden. 


At the North a snowy mantle covers these, and pre- 
cludes many out-door operation. This covering serves 
an admirable purpose in colder climates, where it pre- 
serves many plants which would be killed without some 
protection. In the far South indications of Spring are al- 
ready visible, and the gardener is busily engaged pre- 
paring his ground and putting in early and hardy seeds. 
In every locality, all should be done that can be done to 
forward the Spring work. 

Bean, Ilop, and Grape vine poles, pea brush, &c., should 
be procured now. They can be brought from the forest 
with the Winter fuel. 

Cold Frames—Watch them as directed last month. 
Cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, spinach, &c., placed in 
them for Winter keeping, will need frequent airings in 
mild weather, and close covering with mats or straw dur- 





supplied with muck, double the usual amount of equally 
good manure can be made. In the absence of muck, use 


ing very cold weather. 


They require very little, while in a state of rest. 
push into growth increase the quantity and give more 
frequently. 


a : 
for early use. If very early vegetables are wanted the 
beds may be made, Il, but February and even March is 
soon enough for ordinary purposes. i 

Mushrooms will only succeed at this season when under 
cover, and protected from frost. A few prepared boxes 
may be kept in the cellar or green-house. 

Raspberries covered last month should be examined 
occasionally during mild or thawy weather. Renew the 
covering where the earth has been washed away. 

Plow clayey grounds in open weather, leaving the soil 
in ridges to be acted upon and pulverized by frost. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The directions of last month being attended to, there is 
little to do at present, save guarding shrubbery, especial- 
ly evergreens, from being broken down by an accumula- 
tion of moist snow, or ice upon the branches. A gentle 
shake will usually relieve the tree or shrub from its 
burden. Where the branches are spreading it is a good 
plan to tie them in, or pass strong twine around the whole 
spirally to keep them eompact. 

If new grounds are tobe laid out in the Spring this is a 
good season {form thé*plans and execute the drafts. 
Some of the maiffwalks may be graded if the frost is not 
too severe, and hardy shrubs and deciduous trees may 
even be planted whenever the ground will admit of work- 
ing. 

See directions under “Orchard and Nursery,” for 
moving large trees while the ground is frozen. Those 
fine evergreens in the skirts of the forest may now be 
moved to the lawn with safety. 

Prepare labels and stakes for Spring use, tying theta in 
neat packages to facilitate the operations of a busy season. 
Examine the flower pits and framesand admit air every 
mild day, but keep closely covered during heavy frosts. 
If covered with snow, leave it on for a Winter protection. 

At the South where there is little frost, trees and aaa 
may be planted, layers and cuttings put in, grounds laid 
out and dug, or trenched, and hardy annuals and peren- 
nials sown. 


Green-Houses. 


As most of the plants in these houses are merely to be 
kept from frost or in a moderate stage of growth, they re- 
quire less care than in forcing houses. The temperature 
should, however, be kept tolerably even, never below 35°, 
and not above 50°, ifthere is a Hot-House for forcing. 
To do this some fire-heat will be necessary in due lati- 
tude, Which will also be required, to dry the at osphere 
during rainy and foggy weather; carefully avoid a high 
heat. Long continued moisture is very in urfOuiein a 
Green-House. & a a 


Every thing should be kept neat, sw ing, dusting, 


syringing and°washing both plants and frequent 
removing all decaying leaves, stalks, and weeds 
from the pots, and stirring the earth in frequently. 


In very frosty weather the houses must be kept closed 
and even covered with mats or shutters for days together, 
opening the upper ventilators for fresh air upon the return 
of a mild clear day. Carefully exclude damps and fogs, 
which are fruitful sources of mischief. 

The_pots will need turning occasionally to prevent the 
plant m inclining strongly towards the light. 

Ibs placed here for keeping are now growing moder- 


ately. Carry them to the parlor or forcing house as want- 
ed for blooming. Water moderately, unless a@rapid growth 
is desired. 


Insects will need looking after, or they will be multi- 


plying now. Treat them to tobacco fumes and soapsuds. 


Oranges, Lemons, Oleanders and Myrtles beginning to 


grow will need moderate waterings, and more light. Ex- 
amine the trunks for scale or other insects. 


Water moderately, most of the plants in this collection. 
As they 


Hot-Houses aud Conservatories. 


These will require much care during the present month 


as everything is now growing rapidly. Fires must be 
tended with a careful hand. A few moments neglect 
might cause irreparable damage. The temperature should 
be as even as possible, in most collections about 75° or 80°, 
varying somewhat in different houses according to{he na- 
ture of the plants, degree of forcing, &c. The tempera- 
ture is more inclined to fall at night, to guard against 
which, there is danger of the opposite extrenre by too 
great a fire. Plants bear several degrees more heat in 
sunshine than in dark cloudy weuther. 


Air—It is quite important to supply fresh air to take the 


place of that rendered impure by the heat of the furnace, 
and growth of plants. 
it through the upper ventilators during the middle of the 
day, in clear weather. 


To avoid a draft of cool air, admit 


Azalias are now growing finely or beginning to bloom, 





Hot Bed Frames and Sashes—Have them in readiness 





Syringe and water more freely. 
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Bulbs—Bring a few each week from the Green-House 
to keep up a fine show of bloom. Those in glasses should 
have the water changed every week at least. See illus- 
trations and directions on another page. 

Calceolarias—Shift those needing it, to larger pots, turn- 
ing them frequently to secure an upright growth. Those 
of flowering size should show a fine bloom this month. 

Camellias should now present a fine bloom, ranking with 
the most showy flowers of the house. Water once or twice 
a week, as needful and syringe the foliage, but avoid wet- 
ting the flowers which will hasten their decay. 

Carnations in bloom, require staking, and should be 
watered often. Shift those which are pot-bound. Put in 
cuttings for a Summer stock to bloom in the open grounds, 

Cinerarias will need especial watching as they are fa- 
vorites of the green fly. ‘Tobacco fumes are the best an- 
tidote. Repotting will be necessary in many instances. 

Cuttings and Layers of many growing plants may now 
be made to advantage, especially of those kinds intended 
for bedding out in the Spring. 

Fuchsias—Prune to a good head, healthy growing 
plants. If much decayed and of unsightly appearance, 
discard them for young vigorous plants. Cuttings may 
now be made and growing plants repotted. 

Grapes, in the early houses are beginning to color, or 
even ripening off. They require a dryer atmosphere with 
very little water at the root. Air freely. Later houses 
require more care. Some need pruning, thinning, syr- 
inging, and an application of sulphur to destroy the mil- 
dew, according to the amount cf forcing they have re- 
ceived. 

Insects—Prevention is better than cure. A moist at- 
mosphere, frequent washing and syringing of the foliage, 
hand picking, &c., are the best preventives. For a cure, 
use tobacco fumes for thrips and green-fly, soap and wa- 
ter for scale, and a sponge or syringe and clear water for 
red spider. 

Peach Trees, Nectarines, Figs, &c. in pots, should now 
be placed in a warm part of the house, repotting if neces- 
sary. With proper care, watering occasionally with li- 
quid manure, they will fruit during the latter part of June. 

Petunias, Verbenas, Pelargoniums, &c.—Plant cuttings, 
and layer for an increase of stock. A large number will 
be wanted for massing in the Spring. 

Pines—These begin to show fruit. A high tempera- 
ture is needed, say, 80° to 85°. Water each week. 

Potting—Many plants need an early shift to pots of a 
larger size, and cuttings inserted last month are now 
ready to pot off. Have a heap of potting soil at all times 
in readiness where it will not freeze. 

Seeds of many out-door annuals may now be sown for 
early planting in the borders as soon as made up in the 
Spring. 

Shutters—Have in readiness and use during snow 
storms and when very celd or windy. Itis not best to 
leave them off at night unless the weather is quite mild. 

Water—The watering pot and syringe should be fre- 
quently used this month, although the inexperienced are 
more liable to injure the plants by excess than by too lit- 
tle water. Thrifty growing plants require much more 
moisture than those which are in a state of rest. An ex- 
amination of the earth in the pots, affords the best clue to 
their wants. Water only when the soil becomes partial- 
ly dry. The water should always be soft and taken from 
a tank or cistern in the house itself. 

Finally let order and neatness pervade every part of the 
house or room, as the conservatory with its ‘“ showy 
bloom, and sweet perfume,” is a room often visited by 


the family and strangers. 


Apiary for January. 
BY M. QUINBY. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


Bees that are out-doors during the severe weather ofihis 
month, must have air, or they will smother; they need 
almost as much asin hot weather. Look to them occa- 
sionally to see that the air passages do not get closed with 
dead bees, frost or ice. Should the weather moderate 
enough to thaw the frost; turn back the hive, and clean 
the floor of all filth that may have accumulated there. 
Set a board before the hives to shade them when rather 
too cold for the bees to fly well, and yet sufficiently 
warm to induce some to issue. When so warm that many 
leave the hive when so shaded, it will generally do to let 
them fly freely, even if there is snow, unless it is new- 
ly fallen. In the coldest weather let the sun strike the 
hive. Ifsecured from the mice as directed last month, 
no trouble need be taken to shovel them out when they 
happen to be buried in snow. Set traps for the mice; it 
may be an advantage, aside from the benefit to the bees. 

Bees that are in the house, should be left as quiet as 
possible, yet should be looked to oceasionaily to see that 
rats or mice do not gain access to them. ¢ Small pieces of 
comb, or crumbs scattered around, are indications that 
mice are about. Trap them at once—it would hardly do 
to poison them so near the honey. Air slaked lime sprink- 





led on the floor of the room, will keep the air sweet, if a 
few bees should get lost from the hives. 
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Onion Experience Wanted. 
PRIZE OFFERED. 
—o—. 

We will pay TEN poLLars cash for the best plain, 
practical directions on raising onions, written by an ex- 
perienced onion-grower. The article not to excecd ten 
or twelve pages of foolscap paper, and to embrace the va- 
rious items—from the selection of seed to the marketing 
of the crop—all written out so plainly as to be useful to 
these who have little or no experience in the cultivation 
of this crop. Practical directions and hints are more 
important than finished style. We can attend to the latter 
item. A selection from the essays offered will be made 
on Feb. Ist, and the article published in the March Agri- 
culturist.—Ep. 





reread me —— 9 ae 
Notes upon the Field and Garden Seeds 
to be Distributed to our Subscribers. 


—_e—— 

[ For list of seeds,and mode of distribution, see page 
28. For Notes on Flower and Ornamental Seeds, 
see page 18.] 

Field Seeds. 

No. 1. Warre Suear Berr.—Good for feed- 
ing. Making beet-root sugar is not feasible in this 
country as yet. We only offer these fur the 
benefit of those remote from seed stores, who 
may wish to try a plot. Two 3-cent stamps carry 
about 1009 seeds, (1 0z.) 

No. 2. Kine Pamir Corn.—Valuable chiefly 
for its very early maturity, which adapts it pe- 
culiarly to cold regions with short seasons, and 
also for replanting when corn has been destroyed, 
or failed to come up. It ripens in three months 
or less from planting. Stalk small; may be 
planted in hills 2} to3 feet apart. Ears and kern- 
els of fair size, and heavy, with small cob. Yields 
better than it shows in field; in some cases 100 
bushels have been reported to the acre. 


No. 3. Srowen.’s Sweet Corn.—A large 
growing valuable variety, requiring a pretty long 
season to fully mature. It ripens slowly, and 
has hence been called “ Evergreen.’’ Is valuable 
for the table, for drying, and for cattle food, both 
stalks and corn. It is pretty widely disseminat- 
ed, but in remote localities, where not yet known, 
our parcels of seed will be valuable as an intro- 
duction to a future supply. Comparatively little 
really pure seed is anywhere to be found. 


No. 4. Wuits Po.anp Oats.—These suffered 
in common with other kinds of oats last season, 
but they are without doubt an excellent variety, 
and we deem it worth while to give opportunity 
for their introduction into remote localities, where 
they are not known, and not accessible except by 
mail. 

No. 5. Cuinest Sugar Cane.—The reports 
this year are on the whole more favorable than 
last year, and more so than we had looked for, 


everything considered. We still adhere to the 4 


opinion that in localities remote from market, it 
will be found profitable to produce home-grown 
sweetening from the Chinese Sugar Cane. Many 
subscribers, especially in Illinois and Iowa, as 
well as our Western exchanges, have recently 
given glowing accounts of the present prospects 
of this crop. There is certainly much to be yet 
hoped for from it. Having secured a large stock of 
good seed, we offer it very freely in our distri- 
bution. 


No. 6. Astcrort’s Swepisn Turn. 

No. 7. River’s Swepisu Tornte. 

Both of these turned out well in the experi- 
ments in 1857; and we have generally good re- 
ports from the limited amount of seed we distri- 








buted last year. They are worthy of a wider in- 
troduction. 


No. 68. Purrts-tor Scorcu (Buuock) Turnip. 

No. 69. Green-ror Scorcn (Buttock) Turnip. 

These two varieties were sent out in small 
quantities late last year. The few reports re- 
ceived speak well of them, and we throw them 
open to general trial this year. 


No. 71. Lone Wuite Frencn Turnte.—This 
we distributed to some extent last year, and gave 
it a good trial ourselves. We consider it the best 
Turnip we know of. Jt grows large, white 
fleshed, sweet, with no strong flavor. May be 
sown the last of June for a main crop, and from 
the first of July to the middle of August for Win- 
ter table use, Since we introduced this to gene- 
ral public notice, a few persons at the West and 
elsewhere have claimed to have the same va- 
riety. That they have a similar kind, that is, a 
white turnip called the “ White French,” we do 
not doubt. Our seed we obtained of Joseph E. 
Macomber, of Portsmouth, R. I., who, with some 
Friends thereabouts, are extensively engaged in 
raising various kinds of seeds. They have with- 
out doubt improved the quality of the old white 
French Turnip in no small degree, and we are 
quite sure, no better table turnip is grown in this 
country. It keeps admirably late into Summer. 
We have been able thus far to secure only 250 Ibs 
of seed. This we shall distribute in half ounce par- 
cels as long as we haveit. We distributed 100 fis 
last Summer, and with comparatively few excep- 
tions, so far as we have heard, it gave the high- 
est satisfaction, though the early, long-continued 
rain in Autumn prevented a full growth. 


No, 93. ‘‘ Huncartan Grass,” or MILLET.— 
It seems to be searcely agreed as yet whether this 
should be called, grass or millet. We think it 
valuable, especially for fodder. Some large stories 
are told of its prodigious yield of forage, and of its 
superior value for feed, both in the green and 
dried state. We have watched these reports 
pretty carefully, and attribute many of them to 
seed speculation. Still this, and the inferior 
kinds of millets are valuable as forage crops. 
The seed, which is now pretty widely distributed, 
will be sold somewhat cheaply in some lo- 
calities. Those not having access to it otherwise, 
may call on us fora small parcel to begin with. 
The seeds being small, half an ounce will sow 
quite a plot for obtaining seed for another season. 
This small quantity may be cultivated in drills, 
and thus be made to yield more largely. It is an 
annual not living over Winter. Sow early or late 
in Spring, or rather at several periods for a suc- 
cession of green cattle feed. 


No. 94. Crystat Fiint, or Hominy Corn.— 
This we now place for the first time in our distri- 
bution. It originated on the Chesapeake, we be- 
lieve, but has recently been cultivated by W. 8S. 
Carpenter, of Westchester Co.,N, Y. It is a 
clear or almost transparent flint, large ear, with 
an average of 14 rows of kernels, Requires about 
the usual period for growth. 


Vegetable and Garden Seeds, 


No. 8. Dante O’Rovrxe Pea.—This is the 
earliest pea grown, and is chiefly yaluable on this 
account. It is small, dwarfish, and the flavor not 
so good ds some others, but maturing for the 
table as it does, in 40 to 46 days from planting, it 
deserves the most extensive introduction. We 
have raised two crops on the same ground in a 
single season. 


No. 9. Caameton or Enotanp Pea.—Every- 
thing considered, this is the pea for the main gars 
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den crop. It yields profusely, is of fair size, full | desiring it. 


pods, and good for the table. 


No. 10. British Queen Pea.—This ranks next 
to the Champion of England, and deserves a place 
along side of it. Both of these are now pretty 
widely disseminated, and can be obtained in quan- 
tity in many places. Where this is not the case, 
a beginning should be made with our small 
parcels. 

No. 11. Hatrs’ Dwarr Brve Mammuoru Pea.— 
One of the best late peas; cooks rich, quite blue or 
purple. Did not bear so well with us last sum- 
mer, as during the previous two seasons. Valu- 
able as a succession with Nos. 8,9, and 10. The 
four kinds sown at the same time, will come into 
use one after the other. 


No. 59. Kine or tur Marrows Pea.—Of the 
several ncw peas we experimented with the past 
season, this seemed the most promising. It 
grew about five feet high, bore freely, and was of 
excellent cooking quality. The seed was for- 
warded for trial last season by the propagator, 
Jno. G. Waite, of London, and we have ordered 
a limited quantity for distribution and introduc- 
tion the present year. 


No. 13, Enrignp Market Cassace.—This is 
an excellent summer variety, first introduced by 
us last season. We were much pleased with it, 
and so were most of those trying it, as far as we 
have heard. From the description of it, as culti- 
vated in England, we think it grows even better 
here than it does there. At least the heads 
are larger with us. It matures early, and is of 
excellent quakity. 


No. 14. Atma CauLirLower.—We have never 


Each parcel will contain 100 to 150 
seeds—enough for three or four families, if all 
should chance to vegetate. Sow in April or 
May. For early use a few of the seeds may be 
started like cabbage seed, in a green-housé; or 
hot-bed, or in, boxes, or bits of turf. It bears 
transplanting well. 


No. 22. Boston Marrow Squasn.—One of the 
best Fall and Winter squashes we have, and 
pretty well known. 

No. 55. Wurre Girone Onton.—This, with us, 
proved the most valuable of several new kinds we 
imported last year. 

No. 12. Green Kout Rasi.—This is, in ap- 
pearance, a hybrid or cross between a turnip and 
cabbage, that is, it looks like a turnip grown 
above the ground, with a dozen long-stem cab- 
bage leaves growing from its surface. To answer 
continued inquiries as to ‘‘ what it is 1’ we re-in- 











Kohl Rabi. 


sert an accurate representation of the plant. The 





been over successful in raising this excellent ve- 
gctable, but were more so with the Alma, which 
we introdueed last season, than 1n any previous 
trial. Judging from our own observation, and 
what we have heard from others, this variety 
ranks among the best—we think it is ‘he best. 


No. 16. Lona Orance Carrot.—One of the 
best; is well distributed, and we offer it main)y for 
persons in the Territories and at distant points, 
where seed is not otherwise accessible. 


No. 15. Mamoru Cassace Lerruce.—This is 
a much prized variety in England, and we there- 
fore imported and distributed the seed last year, 
though so great was the call for it, that what we 
supposed to be an ample supply, did not half meet 
the demand. We have ordered out six times the 
quantity for the present year. It did not do so 
well in our own garden last Summer as we ex- 
pected, but others who tried it succeeded better 
than ourselves, and a general good opinion of it has 
been expressed in most of the reports received. 


No. 17. Rep Srrap-Lear Turnip.—This is 
one of the earliest, quickest growing turnips for 
the garden, the first one we see in our city mar- 
kets in Spring. It may, however, be sown at all 
seasons, and after other crops. It isof American 
origin. 

No. 19. Rounp Spinacu.—Excellent for Spring 
and Summer “ greens.” 


No. 20. Satsary, or Vecetaste Oyster.—An 
excellent root for Fall, Winter, and Spring use. 
Cut up and boiled soft, with a little salt codfish, it 
makes a very good substitute for oysters. We 
raise it in large quantity for our own Spring use, 
leaving it in the ground over Winter. 

No. 21. Winter Cuerry, (Physalis viscosa.)— 
This is fally described and illustrated in our last 
volume, November number (Vol. XVII, page 340). 
We shall probably have seed enough of the Ame- 


bulb is to be cooked like a turnip, during sum- 
mer, say when not larger than a large coffee-cup. 
It will be found more solid than a cabbage, but 
less strong and tough than a turnip. When fully 
matured it becomes tough and difficult to cook 
soft. There are two varieties, the green and 
purple ; the green is much the best, we think. 


No. 72. Brussets Sprouts (Imported).—Belongs 
to the cabbage tribe, and is cultivated similarly. 
It bears on each stalk a number of little cabbage- 
heads, hardly the size of a hen's egg. These are 
cooked like cabbage, and are considered a deli- 
cate, excellent vegetable. 


No. 73. Eco Piants.—We send out seeds of 
two kinds—the purple and white. The white is 
very pretty, but worth little for cooking. We do 
not like either kind for eating. They make a 
very pretty show in the garden, and many like 
them on the table. 


No. 74. Sotm White Cetery.—This is the 
best variety cultivated here. Sow in the hot- 
bed in Winter, and in the open ground in Spring. 
A chapter on its cultivation will be given—per- 
haps in February. 


No. 75. Greexs Curtep Enptve.—Described 
and illustrated in December Agriculturist, Vol. 
XVII, page 368. Used as Fall and Winter salad 
or lettuce. 

No. 76. and 77. Musx and Water Metons.— 
We have not yet fully decided as to the best kinds 
to distribute—probably Skillman’s nutted musk- 
melon, and Mountain Sweet water-melon. 


No. 92. Oxra, (Hibiscus esculenta).—Planted 
in May, grows 3 to 5 feet high ; capsules or pods, 
if gathered when green, are an excellent ingre- 
dient in soups. The ripe seeds are often burned 
and ground for coffee, Plant one inch deep, in 
drills, 3 to 4 feet apart. Thin out the plants to 9 
inches asunder. Hoe and draw a little earth 


Fencing and Dairy.—The Prize Articles. 
eee 

From the large number of Essays sent in, we 
have selected what we believe to be the most 
complete and practical series of articles on these 
two important subjects, The introductory chap 
ters of each series are given on subsequent pages. 
The more directly practical chapters, especially 
on butter and cheese, will appear early in Sum- 
mer, when most needed. As near as we can 
estimate, each subject will occupy about a page 
in the next eight or ten numbers of this 
Journal—equivalent to quite a hand-book, in or- 
dinary large type—on each topic. It is proper to 
remark here, that in each case the writer is alone 
responsible for the articles—they do not appear 
as editorials, and with only a general editorial en- 
dorsement. They are printed as written, with 
mere verbal corrections, and we shall take the 
liberty to add, from time to time, any notes or 
criticisms that seem to be required, and we invite 
others to do the same, 
The other essays received will be returned to 
the individual writers when desired. All of them 
contain more or less of useful information, and 
when not otherwise ordered, we shall retain them 
to be extracted from as our space may allow. 


oO eet Ge 


Tim Bunker on Saving a Sixpence. 


HOW HE BEAT JAKE FRINK. 
—_—— 


Mr. Epiror: 


I hadn't calculated to write, at all, this month 
until I got your letter. 1 never was much of a 
hand for indoor work, and could always use a 
crowbar enough sight better than a goose quill. 
I must say, I like to make tracks upon the soil a 
great deal better than upon paper. When you 
have turned over an acre of sod a day, with a 
deep tiller, it kind o’ looks, as if you had done 
something. I havea natural affection for such 
furrows ; but these scratches upon paper are ra- 
ther small potatoes, and few in the hill. If it 
want that I had gct interested in the farmers who 
read your paper, and could sort of feel their 
hands in mine, I would never touch a quill again. 
Your letter found me down on that bit of 
swamp pasture, that I bought of Jake Frink and 
underdrained last year—where I cured the horse 
pond. I was just putting down a new bridge 
across the ditch, that I had left open on the back 
side of the lot. There was an old bridge a dozen 
rods above, going into another lot, that Jack had 
built when he owned it, several years ago. 
Neighbor Frink, you will remember, beat me on 
carrots at the Fair, in a way that was not fair. 
[ have always felt bound to keep upa decent kind 
of resentinent ever since, and to beat him in as 
many honorable ways, as possible 

Well now, thére was that old bridge, the work 
of Jake Frink, and looking just like him in a good 
many respects. It answered its purpose well 
enough, but it cost just about four times as much 
as it need to. A four-inch pipe would carry all 
the water that ever run in the ditch, even in time 
of a Spring thaw. But Jake had built a stone 
culvert two feet square, and covered it wiih 
heavy stone slabs, as if a large brook was always 
running through. It must have cost him twelve 
or fifteen dollars, reckoning labor at any thing 
like a fair price. 

And here is a point I think of a good deal of 
importance to farmers. There is not more than 
half of them that does a thing in the best and 
cheapest way. They don’t save a sixpence 
where they might just as well as not. What is 
the use of walling off land into two acre lots, 











rican variety (viscosa) of our own raising, for all 


about the stem two or three times, 
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when ten and twenty acre lots are a good deal 
more convenient? Why, some men up here in 
Connecticut have kept themselves cramped for 
money all their days, by building stone-fences 
where they were not wanted. What is the use 
of burning out twenty cords of wood to keep 
warm, when you can do it a great deal better with 
half the quantity? Good stoves in a house save 
fifty dollars a year mighty easy. What is the use 
of taking four acres to grow a hundred bushels of 
corn, when you can grow it cheaper upon one? 
What is the use of paying fifteen dollars for a 
bridge across a ditch, when you can have one just 
as good and durable for three b> 

It was curious to hear my isos specuwate, 
when I got the things together to make the 
bridge. 

“Going to set up a crockery-shop, Esq. Bun- 
ker,” said uncle Jotham, as he struck the tiles 
with his staff. 

“What new tricks you got in your head 
neow ?” asked Seth Twiggs, as he thought of the 
tiles and the brain manure in the garden. 

“ Going to dig a grave, and brick it up?” asked 
Jake Frink as he looked over the fence, 

“Nothing of the kind, Mr. Frink—you made 
a grave for ten or twelve dollars in your bridge 
up yonder, and I think, there has been grave-dig- 
ging enough of that kind in this bit of land.” 

I had got a dozen horse-shoe tile of seven inch 
size, costing, all told, just ome dollar; and a white 
oak plank two inches thick, twelve feet long, and 
about a foot wide, sound as a nut, cost fifty cents. 
I Jaid the plank upon the mud in the bottom of 
the ditch, about three inches under the water. I 
then put the tile upon the plank, covering them 
with a lot of old straw, and then packed in the 
turf, grass side down, over them, and filled up with 
gravel from a neighboring hill. There was 
about a half-day’s work carting dirt, and the 
whole was finished. That oak plank, I calculate, 
will last a good deal longer than I shall, and 
should n’t wonder, if my grandchildren found it as 
sound as it is to-day. The tile will last as long 
as brick in a chimney. The whole cost of the 
bridge is not over three dollars, and it is quite as 
durable, and a good deal more ornamental, than 
that rough stone affair, that cost fifteen. The 
fact is, I am getting sick of the sight of stone 
above ground, except in line walls, since I have 
begun to drain, and to use a horse-mower. I 
can’t help thinking, how much better they would 
pay in a good stone culvert under the sod, or 
even in raising up the land in swampy places. 
On the surface they are unsightly, they take up 
a good deal of room, and are always in the way 
of the plow and the mower. Beneath the sod, 
they are out of the way, and are saving the six- 
pences in carrying off the excess of water. There 
is nothing on the farm so handsome, as a clean 
green meadow, just ready for the scythe. 

I guess I have beat Jake Frink twelve dolNars 
on the bridge, and that will do to set over agin 
the carrots. Yours to command, 

Timotny Bunker, Esq. 

Hookerstown, Dec, 15, 1858. 
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Cuinest Sugar Cane iN Kansas. — Chas. 
Dickinson, Leavenworth City, who received a 
small package of Chinésé Sigar Cane seed from 
this office two years ago, writes as follows, “TI 
planted it the first year like corn. It did well, 
growing 10 to 15 feet in hight, producing abund- 
ance,of seed. As there was no mill in this vicin- 
ity, I did not attempt grinding it. I planted again 
the past season in common with my neighbors, 
who had from } to 10 acres each. Our crop was 
good, and some of us clubbed together, and made 


a wooden mill, like the-old fashioned cidér-mill. 
Several others were made in the neighborhood, 
and a few iron mills were introduced. With our 
wooden mill we probably extracted two-thirds of 
the juice. From my patch of seven rods I made 
9 gallons of first-rate syrup. I find it as easy to 
boil as maple-sap, with very little danger of burn- 
ing. I think there has been sufficient syrup made 
in this part of Kansas for one half the consump- 
tion, and next season we shall probably be ex- 
porters....” 
__ OS rt Oe > 


Planting Trees for Shelter. 


J : 
At this season of the year, when bleak sites, 
and indeed all sites, are swept by severe winds, 
we need not spend much time in showing the im- 


portance of planting trees for shelter. Cold 
weather can be borne easily, if the air is still, but 
frost and wind combined make even strong men 
flinch. Most houses need the protection of trees 
for the comfort of their inmates. Barns and 
sheds and cattle-yards need it for the comfort and 
health of stock, Orchards and gardens with 
young and tender trees and shrubs need it. And 
how shall it be obtained ? 

In the accompanying illustrations we introduce 
two belts of trees re-engrave! from sketches in 
Kemp’s (English) Landscape Gardening. Though 
introduced in that work purposely to critizise 
their sameness of appearance, we think just such 
belts of trees would be a decided improvement 


along thousands of farms upon the broad, and 
level or rolling prairies, where it is particularly 
desirable to secure a screen from the winds 
which sweep on with almost the fierceness 
they do over the level ocean. 
Evergreens, undoubtedly, make the best screen, 
because they retain their foliage in winter; and 
where they can be had at reasonable cost, they 
should be planted first and chiefly. They should 
be set in double rows, the outer or most exposed 
being made of pines and spruces, and the inner 
of hemlock and arbor-vite. By a little care, a 
dense wall of verdure may soon be formed in this 
way. But where evergreens are scarce or expen- 
sive, let the shelter be made of deciduous trees, 
or of these and evergreens mixed together. Of 
deciduous trees, one of the best for this is the 
European Larch.—It harmonizes well with ev- 
ergreens,*and has quite a compact net-work of 
branches. It is perfectly hardy and grows rapid- 
ly. It can be bought very cheaply in the nurseries. 
The Yellow Locust is another good screen tree. 
It is as hardy as can be desired, accommodates it- 
self to all kinds of soils and situations, and grows 
fast enough for anybody. Even if raised from 
seed, it becomes a large tree ina few years, es- 





pecially if sown in good soil and helped ou by a 




















little cultivation. The raising of locust-trees is 
attended with this great advantage, that if one’s 
grove becomes too thick, the trees can be thinned 
out and will sell at a good price in market for tim- 
ber. In ship-building towns, this is worth fifty 
cents a cubic foot. For rails, fence-posts, mill 
works, building timber, rail road ties, hubs for 
wagon-wheels, and in short for any purpose re- 
quiring strength and durability, the yellow locust 
has hardly any superior. 

The Scarlet Maple is an excellent tree for sliel- 
ter. It has a fancy for 
moist ground, but suc- 
ceeds well anywhere. 
In good soil, it makes 
shoots annually-from five 
to seven feet. Its searlet 
flowers in early Spring, 
its bright green foliage 
with a silvery lining, in 
Summer, and its brilliant 
tints in Autumn, are among its many recommen- 
dations. 

The White Ash should be named in this connec- 
tion, because it thrives best in the soil which the 
maple loves, is as hardy as an oak, and harmon- 
izes well with the maple and locust in landscape 
scenery. 

For low trees and shrubs, to make an under- 
growth, we recommend the Buckthorn, Mahaleb 
cherry and Privet. The Dogwoods are also ex- 
cellent. 

0 eet 
Examining Bottoms of Wells and Cisterns. 


—@——— 





It is not generally known, we think, how easy 
a matter it is to examine the bottom of a well, 
cistern, or pond of water by the use of a common 
mirror (‘‘looking-glass.”) When the sun is shin- 
ing brightly, hold a mirror so that the reflected 
rays of light wili fall into the 
water. A bright spot will 
be seen at the bottom, so 
ma, light as to show the small- 

est object very plainly. By 
this means we have exam- 
ined the bottom of wells 
fifty to cighty feet deep, when 
half full or more of water: 
The smallest straw, or other 
small object, can be perfectly seen from the sur- 
face. In the same way one can examine the bot- 
tom of ponds and rivers, if the water be somewhat 
clear, and not agitated by winds or rapid motion. 
If a well or cistern be under cover, or shaded by 
buildings, so that the sun light will not fall near 
the opening, it is only necessary to employ two 
mirrors, using one to reflect the light to the 
opening, and another to send it down perpendi- 
cularly into the water. Light may be thrown 
fifty or a hundred yards to the precise spot desired, 
and then reflected downward. We have used 
the mirrors with success to reflect the light 
around a field to a shaded spot, and also to carry 
it from a south window through two rooms, and 
then into a cistern under the north-side of the 
house. Half.a dozen reflections of the light may 
be made, though each mirror diminishes the bril- 
liancy of the light, Let any one not familiar with 
this method try it, and he will find it not only 
useful, but a pleasing experiment. It will per- 
haps reveal a mass of sediment at the bottom of 
a well, which has been little thought of, but which 
may have been a fruitful source of disease, by its 
decay in the water. 





— 
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A small leak will sink a great ship. 
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Cistern-Building—Cistern Water Cheaper 
and Better than Well Water. 


peed 

In the March No. of last volume, page 88, we 
discussed the properties of water, its impurities, 
etc., and gave a description of a simple filtering 
apparatus. It was there stated that in the water 
of most wells and springs,there is no small amount 
of impurities derived from the soil, and that the 
purest water, except that artificially distilled, is 
rain water. But even the rain washes down 
dusty particles floating in the air, or lodged upon 
the roofs of houses. For this and other reasons 
it is desirable to have even cistern water filtered. 
Early last year we received from Wm. Ben- 
nett, of Alleghany Co., Pa., sketches and a de- 
scription of a double or filtering cistern construct- 
ed by him. The general pian we have been fa- 
miliar with for several years, and we believe it 
to be a very good one. We have therefore kept 
the communication on file for insertion when 
we could fill up the sketches and procure the 
eugraving which we present herewith. We ful- 
ly indorse the remarks in regard to the economy 
and utility of cistern water. In constructing the 
walls of the cistern, we think that in most soils it 
is safer to put a layer of brick or sinall stones, laid 
in cement, around the outside, and cvat the inside 
well with mortar of hydraulic lime. Mr. Burnett’s 
communication is essentially as follows : 

Your call for hints on various useful topics in- 
duces me to give some items respecting a cistern 
we had constructed last Spring. I had derived 
some good hints from the Agriculturist and other 
sources, but, Yankee like, I tried to improve on 
all other plans. I give the result, with the de- 
sire of putting others on the track of obtaining 
easily and cheaply the inestimable blessing of a 
full supply of pure soft water, both for drinking 
and cooking, as well as for washing purposes. 

We sunk two cisterns, R, and C, 3 feet apart, 
right alongside of the Piazza, so that we could 
put the roof conductor perpendicularly into 
the receiving cistern, thereby preventing its 
freezing up, and also that we could have the 
pump under cover. The receiving cistern, R, is 
7} feet deep from spring of arch; the other 14 
feet deep. Both are 6 feet in diameter. They are 
both covered with an arch of hard burned bricks, 
laid in mortar. Each has a man-hole at the top, 
and a brick flue or chimney in one for the running 
spout, and in the other fora pump. Both man 
holes are well covered with large flat stones laid 
in mortar, sufficiently deep to be uninjured by 
frost. Neither one of the cisterns is lined with 
bricks as the cement sticks best on earth, clay, 
stone, &c., and does not leak so soon. 

The first coat of cement was composed of one- 
third cement (water-lime or hydraulic cement), and 
two-thirds good sharp sand. The second was 
one-half of each, and the third was pure cement 
(a thin coat). One man mixed a bucket full only 
at a time, while another put it on. 

Any one who has seen a plasterer at work can 
put it on, but he must be quick at it, or the ce- 
ment will set, like plaster of Paris, before it is laid 
on smoothly. There isa drain (of brick laid in 
mortar and lined with cement) leading from the 
receiving cistern, and both this and all the other 
apertures, are so well secured that even a worm 
can not get in. 

In the bottom of the receiving cistern, R, we 
sunk a small cistern 2} feet deep and 3 feet wide, 
to hold the filtering materials. It is (of course) on 
the side nearest to the deep cisterna. At its bottom, 
we put through into the deep cistern, a hard burned 


copper having a number of small holes punched 
through it. This prevents displacement of gravel. 
The other end is plugged up with wood, anda 
4 inch hole bored through the wood to prevent a 
too rapid rush of water through the filtering ma- 
terials. The first layer of these is clean gravel, g, 
say to the depth of 8 inches; then a piece of can- 
ton flannel ; then a layer of pounded charcoal, c, 
4 inches ; then a Jayer of coarse clean sand, say 
6 inches ; and so on, flannel, charcoal and sand to 
six inches above top, making a bed of filtering ma- 
terials, about 3 feet deep. The upper six inches 
are held in position by two courses of bricks 
around the edge. 

You will notice that the pipe connecting the 
two cisterns is four feet above the bottom of the 
deep cistern, so that if we wish to replace the 
present with fresh filtering materials, we have 4 
feet depth of water to use, until more rain comes. 
And notice, also, that the receiving cistern is so 
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large as to hold a very copious shower of rain. 
Showers sometimes are few and far between, and 
a small cistern isa nuisance anywhere. Water 
will keep better in /arge quantities than in small. 
We have now a full supply of the best-of water, 
only 6 feet from and on a level with the kitchen 
door, and under cover too. Weuse the water for 
every purpose and greatly prefer it to any other. 
We have an excellent spring about a hundred 
yards from the house but we almost forget it. The 
water is so much purer—and it never gets mud- 
dy. It is out of the way too ofall the crabs, frogs, 
worms, rats, mice, etc., ete, 

If it does not rain for 8 or 10 months we are 
still supplied with plenty of soft water as clear as 
crystal. The whole cost (including pump and 
pipe, $12.20, and 9} barrels cement at $2.50) was 
$90, which is less by considerably than the cost of 
sinking a well in addition to making the usual soft 
water cistern, with pumps or windlass to both of 
them. If my health had permitted me to have 
done the work, the cost would have been much 
less, say $65. One more advantage of the filter- 
ed water is, the women can make the clothes 
look so much cleaner. 

P.S. Ina letter just at hand (Dec. 9.), Mr. 
Bennet writes: “The filtcring cistern, I wrote 
about some-time ago, has now been in use about 
1} years,and we are better pleased with it the 
longer we use it, While many s rings and wells 
have been dry, subjecting the owners to great 
labor and inconvenience (especially the women), 
we have had an abundant supply of pure, soft 
water for all purposes. You may confidently urge 


similar constructions.” 
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in the small cistern is covered with a piece of 


New Use for a Magnet. 

A key having been dropped into the Mississippi 
river, where it was impracticable to dive for it, a 
strong steel magnet was procured, and ‘let down 
by a long string. By trailing it about a few mi- 
nutes, it was brought into contact with the iron 
ring upon the brass key, and held it fast until 
raised to the surface. A magnet will not attract 
brass or copper. This mode of raising iron and 
steel articles frora deep water, may be success- 
fully used in many other instances. A large piece 
of steel may be readily made a strong, permanent 
magnet with the aid of asmall galvanic battery. 
See explanation “and illustrations of electro- 
magnets, Vol. XVII, page 281. 
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Winter Management of Sheep. 


BY A MICHIGAN FARMER. 


——_o——_ 
The sheep is perhaps more sensibly affected by 
ill treatment, than any other of our domestie ani- 
mals; and it may be as truly said that none re- 
pay the owner as well for good keeping, and con- 
stant care and attention during Winter. The 
losses usually sustained by the country at large, 
in consequence of negligence in the care of sheep 
during the feeding season, is immense. During 
the Winter of 1852—3, a friend of mine lost 70 
fine sheep. He trusted a careless man to take 
care of his flucks, being absent himself most of 
the time, and this man neglected to shelter, ne- 
glected to feed properly, to water, to sait, etc., 
etc., and the result was 70 rotten pelts in Spring. 
Another farmer within my acquaintance lost, 
during the last Winter and Spring, upwards of 
forty, just from sheer negligence. And it is so 
the country over—immense numbers die every 
Winter for want of care. 
SueLter.—Two purposes are served by shel- 
ters—they save food, and they preserve the wool 
from the highly injurious effects of storms and 
changes of weather. Where sheep are kept 
without shelter, the wool is wanting in those fine 
felting properties, which sheltered wool always 
possesses in so superior a degree. An old woolen 
manufacturer once told me, he could tell without 
fail, whether sheep had been sheltered or not, as 
soon as he began to work the wool. 
Shelter is equivalent to food, in some degree. 
Food is required to keep up the animal heat—it 
is the fuel; the stomach is the fire-place, where 
it is consumed, and the body is the house to be 
warmed. The warmer a dwelling-house is, the 
less fuel is required. Even a belt of trees about 
the exposed portions saves a large amount of fuel. 
So with sheep, or other animals, the warmer they 
are kept, the less food is required to preserve 
the natural warmth of the body. Shelter, there, 
fore, serves as an equivalent for food to a certain 
extent. 
Furthermore : Good shelters reduce the losses 
to mere nothing. The most successful cases of 
the Winter management of sheep, are where the 
flocks are comfortably housed during the entire 
Winter ; and not allowed in the fields at all. I 
know of cases, where this practice has been con- 
tinued for six or seven years, and the losses hava 
not amounted to more than one quarter of one 
per cent. The stables were well ventilated, and 
littered daily. 
Foop.—Sheep need a great variety af food. No 
animal partakes of so many different plants, hence 
they are fond of change, even from better to 
worse, sometimes, rather than to feed on one 
kind continually. A constant adherence to dry 








stone-ware pipe, 2 inches in diameter. The end 


Pride arises from self-ignorance. 





food, the Winter through, is sure to engender the 
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ailment known as séretches, which, if not attended 
10, often proves fatal to sheep. A feed of roots, 
apples, or any succulent vegetables, three times a 
week, will obviate all danger in this direction. 
To produce the finest and evenest fleeces, or an 
even-sized and even-lengthed fiber, nothing «is 
more important than good food, and an even con- 
dition of flesh throughout the year. Fat at one 
time, and poor at another, will surely produce an 
uneven fiber, and materially injure the qualities 
of the wool for most manufacturing purposes. 
High feeding is certainly not favorable for the 
growth of the finest wool. Ruta-barga turnips in 
large quantities, fed to sheep during the Winter, 
injure the quality of wool for fine fabrics, and so 
does Indian corn, when given plentifully. These 
articles of food sparingly do little harm—other 
grains, roots, and beans are preferable. 

Warter.—Many farmers hold to the notion that 
sheep need no water during Winter; but surely 
there is no ground for it, for no animal drinks 
more freely, or with a better relish; and it is as 
essential to their health and condition, that they 
have a full supply regularly, as that they have a 
full supply of good food regularly. 

Every good and experienced flock-master 
knows how important it is, to keep sheep up in 
good condition in the Fall, and to have them come 
to the sheds at this season in full flesh and health. 
No animal is so hard to bring up again, after be- 
coming poor, as the sheep. Indeed, having had 
the experience myself, I speek feelingly on the 
subject, There is nothing more unsatisfying than 
the very humane occupation of nursing upa poor, 
weak, diseased animal, which has been reduced, 
and brought upon the sick-list by one’s own care- 
lessness and neglect, 
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Dressed or Net Weight of Animals, 
ois 

Carrie. At the West, and generally among 
farmers, where cattle are sold by weight, instead 
of by the head, the live weight is understood 
This is obtained at the scales, or perhaps more 
frequently by estimate. At the New-York cattle 
market, cattle are usually sold by the weight of the 
four quarters dressed. Thus, when a butcher buys 
a bullock at 9 cents per lIb., it is this price for the 
dressed meat, and does not include the feet, head, 
hide, and loose tallow. If he retails the meat by 
the pound, at prices which average 9c., he gets 
the hide, tallow, head, and feet, for the expense of 
killing, selling, and profit, and this usually pays. 
At the cattle market the net weight is gen¢rally 
estimated by the eye. Sometimes cattle are sold 
at so much per pound, to be weighed soon after 
killing. Sometimes they are weighed al:ve, and 
an agreed allowance deducted for offal er shrink- 
age. A bullock of average size and in good flesh, 
will generally shrink about 44 Ibs, on each 100 
lbs, ; that is, each 100 Ibs. of live weight will give 
56 pounds of meat in the quarters. Large fat 
bullocks will sometimes dress as high as 58 to 61 
or 62 Ibs. to the 100 Ibs. live weight ; while some 
poorer, thin animals, will dress no more than 48 
to 52 Ibs. to the 100 lbs. live weight. Frequently 
“gealawags” will run considerably lower, their feet 
nead, and horns making up a considerable portion 
of their live weight.—In Boston, (or its cattle 
market at Brighton), and indeed in most markets 
aside from New-York, the selling net weight in- 
cludes what is called the “ fifth quarter,” that is, 
the head, hide, and loose tallow. This fact 
should be kept in mind when reading and compar- 
sag the cattle reports from different cities. 

Canves. These are almost universally sold by 
uke pound fer the live or gross weight. A calf 








shrinks just about one third in dressing. Small 
young calves in the New-York markets are usu- 
ally styled “bobs,” and sometimes ‘‘kittens ” ; 
these are generally scld by the head, without 
weighing. 

Sueep are sold more frequently by the head, 
though very often by the pound, live weight. 
Sheep shrink in dressing about one half. This de- 
pends somewhat upon the length or weight of the 
wool, and considerably, of course, on the fatness. 
In Autumn, as a general rule for sheep in fair 
condition, the net weight of the dressed carcases 
is estimated at about 5 @ 5} Ibs. for each 10 lbs, 
of live weight. 

Hoes, These are usually sold, before killing, by 
the live weight, at an agreed price per lb. After 
killing, the pork is sold by the weight of the car- 
cases, including the head and feet, the entrails and 
loose fat being removed, and also the heart, liver 
and lights (lungs). The net weight varies less in 
hogs, than in other animals. <A general rule for 
medium hogs is to allow one pound in five for 
shrinkage. The old Kentucky rule for fat hogs 
is, we believe, as follows: From the first 100 
pounds of live weight deduet one pound in every 
four for offal—For what is over 100 Ibs. up to 
200 lbs., deduct one pound from every eight 
pounds for offal. For what is over 200 lbs. up to 
300 Ibs., deduct one pound from every sixteen 
pounds. All above three hundred is counted net 
weight. Ezamples: From a hog weighing 164 
lbs. alive, deduct 25 lbs. for the first 100 lbs., and 
8 Ibs, (1 in 8) for the 64 Ibs., that is, 33 Ibs, in all 
from the 164 Ibs,, leaving 131 lbs. for the dressed 
or net weight. From the live hog weighing 280 
Ibs., deduct 25 Ibs. for the first hundred, 124 Ibs. 
(1 in 8) for the second hundred pounds, and 5 lbs. 
(1 in 16) for the eighty pounds; in all 42} Ibs., 
leaving 237} Ibs. as the net or dressed weight. 
From a live hog weighing 400 lbs., deduct 25 
Ibs. for the first hundred pounds, 124 pounds for 
the second hundred pounds, and 6} lbs. for the 
third hundred pounds, and nothing for the fourth 
hundred pounds, in all say 44 lbs., leaving a net 
weight of 356 lbs. We think, however, that 2 or 
3 lbs, should be deducted from the fourth and fifth 
hundred pounds. ‘These, as well as the previous 
figures, will vary somewhat with age, size of 
frame, and degree of fatness of the animal. 
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Wuistiinc.—We believe in whistling—we love 
to hear it, and to doit. The boy or man at the 
plow who whistles indicates, that he is contend- 
ed, and he will plow more than your silent, glum 
one, who hath no music in his soul, nor in his lips. 
The Albany Times is right when it says: The 
man who don’t believe in whistling, should go a 
step further, and put a muzzle on bobolinks and 
mocking birds. Whistling is a great institution. 
It oils the wheels of care, and supplies the place 
of sunshine. A man who whistles has a good 


heart under his shirt front. Such aman not only 
works more willingly than any other man, but he 
works more constantly. A whistling cobbler will 
earn as much again money as a cordwainer who 
gives way to low spirits and indigestion. Mean 
or avaracious men never whistle. Who ever 
heard of a whistler among the sharp practicioners 
of Wall St. We pause for an answer. The man 
who attacks whistling, throws a stone at the 
head of hilarity, and would, if he could, rob June 
of its roses—August of its meadow larks. Such 
a man should be looked to. 
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Dr. Adam Clark, who had a strong aversion to 
pork, was called upon to say grace at a dinner, 
where the principal dish was roast pig. He is 
reported to have said : “ O! Lord, if Thou can’st 
bless under the Gospel what Thou did’st curse 
under the Law, bless this pig.” 
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Wind Mills, 
nnceiegniaen 
There are doubtless very many locations, where 
power may be obtained for farm purposes by the 
erection of wind mills. Many flour mills in this 
country, as well as in Europe, have long 
been driven by this power, and the fact of their 
continued use, is demonstrative of their utility. 
We are constantly inquired of as to the best 
form. We have also some half-a-dozen commen- 
datory communications on the subject, but all of 
them, or all but one, are from individuals, direct- 
ly or indirectly interested in some particular pa- 
tent. We are very desirous of supplying our 
readers with correct information on the subject, 
for it is needed ; but we frankly confess that we 
are not yet able to give a well-grounded opinion, 
and in this, as in other instances, we prefer to be 
silent, until able to judge and speak intelligently 
—even at the risk of losing an editor's reputation 
for knowing everything. We hardly know how 
to get at this matter, without spending a month 
or two, or more, and traveling several thousands 
of miles to thoroughly and carefully examine the 
various mills constructed, and in operation in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. If we can get at the 
matter in any way during the year, we shall cer- 
tainly do so, Details of their operation from un- 
interested persons will be gladly received. Let 
us know, for example, what kind is used, describ- 
ing its construction ; how long it has been used ; 
what was its first cost, and the after cost for re- 
pairs; what is its capacity ; whether you would 
put up another at once, just like it, if this were 
burned down. This last question is a good test 
one, which may well be applied to other struc- 
tures, when estimating their real value to the 
owner, or for others. We often form a kind of 
attachment toa thing, more because it is on 
hand, and we are used to it, than from its real 
utility. 
St 0 


Large Yield of Rye. 
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George J. Ryerson, of Wayne, Passaic Co., 
N. J., informs us that he cut within a fraction of 
75 bushels of rye from two acres. It was the 
common rye, sown early in October, on “dark 
sandy loam.” The field, a meadow, was plowed 
in Spring of 1856, and planted to corn. In Spring 
of 1857 planted with potatoes, and a single hand- 
ful of unleached ashes scattered on the top of 
each hill after planting. After digging the pota- 
toes, the ground was plowed, and 10 loads (25 
bushels each) of well-rotted yard manure per acre 
harrowed in. The rye was then sown broadcast, 
about 14 bushel to the acre. 











Biortine Paper usually becomes nearly use- 
less in ashort time. Cause: The oil from fingers 
rubbed over it coats the surface, and prevents its 
absorbing the fluid ink, Remedy: Always keep 
the same side up, and apply the fingers only to 
that side. This is an “ original discovery”-—a 
small one, but nevertheless a useful one to those 
who have much writing tode. We shall not ap- 
ply for a “ patent,”—Ed, 

“ Sir: Your account bas been standing ee two 
years, I must have it settled immediately.” Re- 
ply, “ Sir, things do usually settle by standing. I 
regret that my acconnt is an exception. As it 
has been | standing so long, suppose you let it run 
a while.” 


A spendthrift, who had wasted his valuable in- 
heritance, rallying a frugal country. gentleman, 
said, among other things, “I'll warrant those 
buttons on your coat were your erat s,m , 
“ Yes,” said the other, “but I have: ‘still 
grandfather’ s lands, too!” tk 
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“us that he had tanned over a million hides—a 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE FARM OF HON. ZADOCK PRAT 7 eG Greene County, N. Y. 








1, 1—Sheds and Pig-pens, 
2—Horse and he 
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Milk-House 





(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 
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—Area 355 acres. 
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10—Corn-house. 





m-house. 
3—Barn, 30x40 foet—Stable in basement ; 
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7—Dweiling. -house. 


11—Water-pipes to yard and pens. 
| 12—Butter-milk Pipes to Pig-pens. 
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PLAN OF THE ABOVE FARM—Scale, 4 inches to the mile, 
References elevated entrance to left. 8—Water-tanks. 
a a—Barn-yard. 4—Door-yard. | 9—Granery. 


Size of Lots. 
| N 11 acres—No. 25 16 a.—No. 3, 
Wa-No. 4 > 36¢2,—No. &y 14 a.—Nos. 
6 and 7 Py tab 8, 74 eo 9, 6a, 
—No. 10, 11 a.—No. £4, 20 














We present above a sketch engraved expressly 
for this journal. A lithograph of the farm ap- 
peared in the Report of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society for 1857, recently issued. The farm 
is owned and cultivated by Hon. Zadock Pratt, 
formerly a large tanner. He recently informed 


much larger number, probably, than has been 
dressed by any other man in the world. Mr. Pratt, 
who is now some 68 years of age, has latterly 
turned his attention to tilling the land which 
formerly furnished a portion of the hemlock bark 
for his tanneries, and he takes much pride in his 





present profession. His example, and the results, 
show that the same skill and energy which will 
give success in other pursuits will render profit- 
able the cultivation of even mountainous hemlock 
soils. This farm was awarded an honorary Di- 
ploma by the State Agricultural Society in 1857, 
as the best Dairy Farm. 

The general features of the farm and its divi- 
sions are shown in the diagram above. -~ It is sit- 
uated on the Schoharie Kill (creek), 36 miles west 
of the Hudson river, in the northwest corner of 
Greene County, and lies upon a slope of the Cats- 
kill mountain. The soilis mainly a sandy loam 








and gravel, with about 60 acres of fine alluvial 
soil along the creek. Some corn, potatoes, buck- 
wheat, etc., are raised, but the chief business of 
the farm is butter-making, and the mode of pro- 
cedure, and the results given below, will serve 
as an example, if not a stimulus, to thousands 
of farmers both in New York State and else- 
where, 

The buildings are specially arranged for dai, 
ry operations. The main objects kept in view 
are, convenience and profit, with some attention 
to appearance of neatness and comfort. The dai- 
ry, or milk-room (fig, 6 in ground plan), is con- 
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venient to the yard. It has a cement bottom, 
with racks for holding the pans of milk. The 
butter is here churned in large dash churns driv- 
en by water. The buttermilk is carried in pump- 
logs (12) under ground to the piggery (1). The 
wetcr from the reservoir, after turning the wheel 
m the milk-room, is also conveyed in jogs under 
ground to a trough in the cattle yards, The sur- 
plus water is then carried to irrigate the fields, 1 
and 2. This irrigation has largely increased the 
yield of grass—the hay gathered sometimes 
amounting to four tuns per acre. 

We may add here, that on portions of the up- 
land the brush: has been burned over, and sown 
with seeds of maple, beech, locust, &c. ; 
hickory and black walnut have also been set 
out—all of which are growing well, and 
promise an abundance of good timber an fuel. 
Buckwheat, millet, oats, rye, carrots, potatwes and 
turnips are grown to advantage in the lowlands. 
Millet has been found profitable, as food both for 
cows and swine. 

The past year 50 cows, and about 70 hoys and 
pigs have been kept. The animals are mostly 
natives, or common stock raised in the vitinity. 
The cows show a little admixture of Devon blood. 
The farm help consists of a man and his wife, 
two girls and a boy—each of whom milks ten cows. 

The cream only is churned, experience having 
shown that on this farm this mode is preferable 
to churning the whole milk. The milk-room is 
kept scrupulously clean, and well ventilated. Af- 
ter churning—in large dash-churns of the com- 
mon form—the butter is thoroughly worked, and 
an ounce to the pound of fine-ground Ashton 
salt is then carefully and evenly incorporated. The 
butter is packed hard into white oak firkins, and 
afterwards kept in a cool place. Special care in 
making butter of the first quality only, is here, as 
everywhere else, well repaid by the higher price 
it brings in the market. The whole product of 
this dairy amounting to over 8,000 Ibs. netted very 
nearly 24 cents per Jb. inmarket. The extra care 
in making butter of this quality did not cost 
any more than it would to have _ produced 
the millions of pounds of butter that has been 
sold in this market at 14 to 18 cents per lb. The 
most essential requisites here sought after are 
pure cold water, cleanliness, good salt, and espe- 
cially, thorough working of the butter, and hav- 
ing a good dairy-woman. 

STATISTICS OF DAIRY, ETC. 


We gathered from Mr. Pratt himself the follow- 
ing statistics for the past year (1858), which will 
be found valuable for comparison and reference 
in several respects. For comparison also, we 
add the statistics for 1857, which we glean from 
the State Agricultural Report. Avery strict daily 
account is kept of the weight of the milk and 
other items. 


18537. 1858. 
Number of Cows kept........... 50 50 





Number of Hogs kept ............ 50 70 
MILK. 
Whole weight, April Ist to Dec. 
oe ye ere Ib 245,736 260,450 
BEGGAR 00) 00s cece ca secciseed 31,842 32,556 
Average for each Cow. lb 5,094¢ 5,209 
se = ° 636} 6514 
Average daily yield: 1,044 1,067} 
fs 2 sa ag uate gues | rt 
Average yield per Cow, daily. .lbs 1 
eo ee ee HA galls 2h 4 
Maximum per Cow, per day. lbs 26} 314 
BUTTER. 
Total product in 8 months.....lbs 6,590 8.050 
Which sold for..........++ eee. $1,547.54 $1,924.02 
Average amount per Cow..... Ibs 130 161 
Average d@ily yield of 50 Cows.lbs 26} 33 
Average per Cow, per day.....0z8 8 »10} 
Average milk to ib of butter...Jbs 39% 32} 
ob oe es quarts 20 16¢ 
Whole amount of Pork made.. .lbs 4,627 7,403 
Pork foreach Cow........... Ibs 92} 148 
WSR PRG so os. ei cticcc. cths $1.56 $8 42 
Butter sold per Cow............ $30.95 $38.48 
Total receipts for each Cow...... $35.51 $46.90 








Summary, 1857. 


6,500 lbs. Butter sold for.........-.+++ Fatinnowes $1,547.54 
4,627 lbs. Pork sold for.........cccccssccees cee, Sane 
Total Product...........0+ Sakansdaiead $1,875.70 
Labor and other expenses............. + $715.50 
Interest on estimated capital ($10,000)... 700 00 
Total expenses......... ...+.+-. $1,415.50 
Net profit for 1857..,.c.ccccccecspoce a eaebes uci $460.20 
Summary, 1858. 
&,050 Ibs. of Butter sold for.........-+.-eeee «$1,924.02 
7,403 lbs, of Sl.oats and Pork sold ut 4c.@6c..... 421.08 
Total receipts.....cceccccccecccccccecces $2,315.10 
Labor and other expenses........++ +++ 6 $608.50 
Interest on capital..... Danek cies gnicr cc sett peereee. 
Total expenses........e-cccece -. $1,380.50 
Net profit for 1858........ Food veces sveetee veoes $064.60 


In addition to the Butter and Pork, the farm 
has produced the past year, (1858), 250 bushels of 
potatoes, 10) bushels of turnips, 100 tons of hay, 
besides a fair amount of corn and other cereal 
crops. Five head of cattle have also been fatten- 
ed. In attempting to raise a crop of carrots, the 
past season, Mr. Pratt failed from having poor 
seed which did not vegetate. 
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Written for the American Agriculturist—Prize Articles. 


The Dairy....No. I. 
——.- 

As this subject, from the extent of investiga- 
tion it will require in the articles of Butter and 
Cheese, will demand a series of chapters, which, 
in the end, will be fully equivalent to a cheap and 
available hand-book for every rural housekeeper, 
we shall, even at the risk of appearing tedious at 
first, try to cover all the necessary ground, and in 
the most condensed manner possible, to embrace 
this entire interest of our agriculture, namely : 
the Proper Soils and Climates; the best kinds of 
Cows; the proper Grasses and Foods; the best 
methods of making Bulter and Cheese. We shall 
not follow the modern custom of going to Eng- 
land, Ireland, Holland, France, or Switzerland for 
our main ideas, but endeavor to discuss the best 
and most approved modes of dairy practice at 
home—contending, by the way, that we both can 
and do make as good butter and cheese in the 
United States as in any other country whatever. 
The Dairy is a largely productive branch of our 
agricultural wealth. Millions of capital in land, 
buildings, cows, and labor are invested in it—more 
or less productive, as the soil and climate where- 
on and wherein it is located, are appropriate, and 
the labor applied skillfully directed. Of its im- 
portance, then, no argument is necessary. 

THE BEST DAIRY CLIMATE, 


of the United States, as so far developed, may 
be said to commence at about the parallel of 41° 
north, and extend to about 45°, while its pres- 
ent practical longitude extends from the Atlantic 
Coast to about 5° west from the meridian at Wash- 
ington, taking in the majority of the “ Western 
Reserve” lands in Ohio, bordering on Lake Erie, 
and embracing in its range that section of Ohio, 
Northern Pennsylvania, the “Southern tier” of 
counties in New-York—or all the western part of 
the State south ofthe lime-stone wheat region, and 
near Syracuse, running north to Lake Ontario, and 
following its southern border to the St. Lawrence, 
and thence east to the Atlantic Ocean. There 
are some exceptions, however, even within these 
boundaries, caused chiefly by the soil, and geo- 
logical character of the country ; but, so far, this 
region comprehends the chief present Cheese- 
making, as well as the best Butter-making, dis- 
trict of the United States. 

There are many localities, however, outside, 
both south, west, and north in the Canadas, 
where good butter is made, such as the “ Sweet- 
scented-vernal-grass ” neighborhoods of Philadel- 





phia, and other portions of Pennsylvania, and 
some others not now necessary to recount. To 
explain the term, “ good butter,” we mean but- 
ter that can be packed for market, which will 
keep sweet for table purposes six months toa 
year, including its shipment for “‘ Navy” con- 
sumption—like the “Irish Rose Butter,” or that 
of Holland. Every-day table butter of fair quali- 
ty can be made almost anywhere that good grass 
will grow, or other succulent food can be obtained 
for cows ; but such butter will not keep for any 
length of time, and for distant market purposes, is 
unprofitable to the purchaser. The new States of 
the Northwest may in time produce good butter 
fur the Eastern markets ‘when their artificial 
grasses shall have become properly developed, 
but as yet their soils have not proved them to be 
a part of the favored dairy region. 


THE DAIKY SOILS, 


so far as producing the best butter and cheese is 
concerned, are peculiar, particularly in cheese. 
What the peculiarities are it is not, in all cases, 
easy to describe. A rolling, elevated country, 
hilly oftentimes, abounding in springs of soft 
water, and drained by clear, rippling streams 
flowing over gravelly beds, compose its predomi- 
nating character ; while loamy soils, inclining to 
clay—or argillacious, running into shale, are the 
strongest usually, as being the natural -blue-grass 
and white clover lands, and usually of “ second-, 
ary’? formation. Yet fine dairy lands are found 
in the “primitive” districts, loamy, in general, 
with a friable warm subsoil beneath, and some- 
times abounding in loose stones, or fixed rock, 
either granite, or trap—as in New-England, East- 
ern New-York and Northern New-Jersey—while 
the shales and clays predominate chiefly in the 
dairy lands of Northern, Southern, and Western 
New-York ; Northern Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
In all these the best and sweetest natural grasses 
obtain—and perhaps half a dozen or more differ- 
ent varieties abound, in themselves full of the best 
milk-producing qualities. Among them the cor:- 
mon blue-grass (poa-compressa,) and white clover 
(trifolium-repens,) predominate, while they are 
filled in with timothy, red-top, red-clover, spear, 
or June-grass ( poa-pratensis), and some others 
less conspicuous. We say natural pastures, as 
distinguished from such as require re-sowing 
every few years on soils not tenaciously holding 
these grasses by their natural tendency—like some 
of the strong limestone lands, the very best for 
wheat, but not so friendly to natural pastures. 
Indeed, we contend that no lands are of the best 
quality for either the butter or cheese dairy where 
the grasses upon them are not of the above-named 
varieties, and where they will not flourish con- 
tinuously from year to year without plowing and 
re-seeding. Such varieties are eminently healthy, 
and nutritious, producing milk in the largest quan- 
tity, and richest quality. 

It may be asked, why are not the wide prairies, 
and wooded regions of the Western and North- 
western States equally good for the dairy, produc- 
ing, as they do, the finest beef, and wool, and ina 
climate essentially the same as the soils above 
described? In answer, we say that the soil is es- 
sentially different ; the water is hard, and the face 
of the country unlike. Besides, no butter or 
cheese of the best quality has been yet produced 
there, although frequent trials by experienced 
Eastern dairymen have been made. “ Western” 
butter, of any age, is usually quoted in the East- 
ern Markets as “grease” at a low price, and 
cheese made west of the “ Western Reserve ” is 
scarcely known, any where, So far, then, the 
cheese districts of our country seem to be pretty 
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well defined, while the sable butter-ofthogoite-. 
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gions outside of them, appears to be confined 
chiefly to the local markets within them. 

Such facts—if facts they be—and of them the 
writer has no doubt—might open a wide field for 
speculations in the future agricultural economy of 
our country, in the absence of other new dairy 
lands opening in the future at the West and 
North-west ; but as this is no part of our present 
subject, we shall not further notice it, other than 
by simply remarking, that our present dairy lands 
bid fair to be ultimately much more valuable than 
at present considered, when the demands upon 
their annual yield shall have crowded their pro- 
duction to their proximate limits. Understand : 
these dairy lands are not all productive alike. 
They vary in producing value, as much as our 
corn, wheat, or ordinary farm lands, according to 
natural fertility, location, or improvement, facili- 
ties for getting to market, or otherwise, and may 
now range in value from twenty to one hundred 
dollars per acre. We note the facts incident to 
dairy lands, generally, to guard against the 
belief, with many, that dairies can be adopted any 
where, and by any body, without regard to soil, 
climate, or position. 

Good pasture soils are usually good hay soils 
also. Timothy, red, and white clovers, and red- 
top will flourish wherever the pasture grasses we 
have named naturally grow. They form the best 
of hay for winter forage, and although they may, 
under ordinary usage, “run out,” after a few 
years, with the pasture grasses altogether, yet, by 
plowing and manuring, they will still hold their 
productiveness in hay for all coming time. Al- 
though not intending to now treat of the manage- 
ment of either meadow or pasture lands, as a sys- 
tem, we will remark that pastures, once well set, 
properly used, need never be broken up, for the 
reasons, that it takes them half-a-dozen years to 
get well re-seeded, and acquire a thick, heavy 
turf, and that the grass of an old sod is every way 
sweeter, and more nutritious than that of a new 
seeding. Of this fact all experienced dairymen 
are aware. 

We know extensive ranges of pasture, and 
mowing lands in our best dairy regions which 
have never been disturbed by the plow, even on 
their first clearing—two hundred years ago, and 
down to fifty—the grasses having been simply 
sowed upon them with a first harrowed-in crop of 
oats, wheat, barley, or rye, and remained ever 
since in the fulland profitable production of grass, 
either pasture or meadow. We are a much 
younger country than England, and our climates 
are unlike, forming, therefore, no exact parallel in 
the mode of cultivation which should govern 
them ; but it is well enough to remark that in her 
best dairy districts, as Cheshire, Gloucester, and 
others, the lands devoted to that object have lain 
in grass from time immemorial—perhaps a thous- 
and years, and upwards. We know large farms 
in the rich lime-stone and blue-grass regions of 
the “Valley ” of Virginia, and in Central Ken- 
tucky, worth a hundred dollars an acre, which 
have lain in grass, devoted to grazing of beef cat- 
tle ever since their first clearing—eighty years— 
and said to be at this day better than ever. We 
do not say that these natural grass lands will not, 
at some time, need re-breaking and manuring ; 
but of the general policy of letting them lie in 
permanent grass, so long as they produce well, 
there can be little dispute. 

Saying thus much in favor of congenial soils, 
and the proper climate for the dairy in producing 
the best butter and cheese, we do not deny that 
there are wide, and frequent districts which will 
produce passable butter, and indifferent cheese ; 
but they are of such character as to render these 





articles unprofitable as staples of their produc- 
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tion. They can be better turned to ordinary 
crops, or raising cattle, feeding beef, breeding 
sheep, and growing wool. So, then, let him who 
is about to embark in the dairy select the proper 
soil, unattractive even, though it be at first, yet 
by the proper application of labor, skill, and capi- 
tal he will find, in the course of time, that he has 
judged wisely to plant himself where the aid of 
natural advantages are in his favor, and he has 
only to apply his best energies to a successful re- 
sult. In our next we will talk of cows, and their 
selection. 
ee re 





Improvement of Farm Stock. 


BREEDING IN-AND-IN. 
ajo 
To the Editor of the American Agricullurist : 

In the Ohio Farmer, of November 27, last, I find 
the following from the pen of Hon. Cassius M. 
Clay, of Kentucky : 

‘“‘ Breeding in-and-in ; that is to say, breeding 
to dam or sire, or near of kin, has been too fully 
discussed by some of the most intelligent men in 
this country and England for further argument. 
Its advantages are: Ist. It reduces the bone, 
and gives, to a certain extent, more fineness and 
symmetry. 2nd. It produces a tendency to ear- 
lier maturity. 3rd. It suits an indolent breeder 
—he gets at home what others go far to seek ; he 
chooses once for all, while others make a yearly 
choice through life! 4th. It is urged as the nat- 
ural order, 

‘Its disadvantages are: Ist. It produces idio- 
cy, blindness, want of constitution, disease, and 
impotency! 2nd. It takes away all the advan- 
tages of a wide and wise selection of superior 
animals. 3rd. It is practiced now and always by 
that large class of mankind who never have, 
and never will, produce anything memorable. 4th 
It falsely bases all “ improvement” upon feeding 
and shelter, ignoring selection of superior points. 
5th. It is not the natural order as alleged. 'n a 
state of nature the feeble creatures of ‘ in-and-in’ 
breeding are driven off and killed by the superior 
types from all sources, When man attempts to 
keep up ‘in-and-in’ breeding he violates this 
great law of selection ; and Nature closes his false 
practice by impotency, disease, and death. From 
all which, I conclude the rule—never breed ‘ in- 
and-in’ when you can get an equal animal of the 
same race, breed, or family.” 

To the above I must dissent, and, if the writer 
will permit a humble New York farmer to do so, 
I will take an opposite side. Mr. Clay is a gen- 
tleman, a statesman, a philanthropist, a farmer— 
four of the noblest qualifications which can be ac- 
corded to any man. He is, withal, a capital stock 
breeder, and on his magnificent fifteen hundred or 
two thousand-acre blue-grass farm, in Central 
Kentucky, there is a splendid collection of short- 
horn cattle, of sheep and of pigs—all of the best. 
When he discourses upon any topic, I hear, or 
read him with great respect and attention, as I do 
now; but thinking him exceedingly twisted on 
that of “in-and-in breeding,” I beg the use of your 
columns, Mr. Editor, to express, most respect- 
fully to him, my own opinions in the matter. 

What is “in-and-in” breeding, as usually un- 
derstood by breeders of “improved stock ”’—for 
I take it, that those who only breed “ common 
things” either know, or care precious little about 
it, so that they only obtain the procreation of their 
beasts in any cheap and convenient way? As I 
have been taught, all the great and marked im- 
provements which have been made during the 
past century by the most distinguished stock im- 
provers in England, whether of horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, or poultry, and the perfection to 
which they have brought their animals, has been 
by a series of the most persistent course of coup- 
ling sire to daughter, son to dam, brother to sister, 
and any, and all other collateral relationships in 
which the particular qualities they desired to 


transmit in the offspring of their breeding animals 
predominated. Take the “Stud Book,” contain- 
ing the pedigrees of the most celebrated “ blood ” 
horses on record, and you will find those of 
marked celebrity on the turf and in breeding, were 
frequently bred from the closest affinities in both 
sire and dam, even down toa late day. Bakewell 
—who is quoted by all as one of the greatest 
stock improvers of the last century, in the draught- 
horse, long-horned cattle,and long-wooled sheep— 
bred in and-in without scruple, and to the closest 
connections, and persisted in it until in each of 
those varieties of stock he effected his purposes. 
He had a design, of course, and knowing what 
he was about, and how to use his material, con- 
tinued it so long as was necessary. His cattle 

to be sure, from being of the wrong breed, al- 
though perfected in that breed, were superseded 
by other breeds ; but his horses and his sheep, as 
he left them, now stand as models for every good 
breeder in England and have so stood since hia 
time. 

Bakewell, in the outset of his career, saw the 
imperfections of the breeds which he wanted to 
improve, and in starting, availed himself of the 
labors of the “improvers ” before him, such as 
they were, and obtained the best stock from them 
that he could, and then worked upon them for 
two score years, at least, until all the fine stock- 
breeders of England, who bred his kinds of ani- 
mals, had either purchased of him at high prices, 
or essentially followed his lead in the way of 
breeding their own, His rule was breeding “ in- 
and-in ;” his exception, that of finding anything fit 
to breed to his own stock in the hands of others. 
He bred for symmetry of form and a high quality 
of flesh, disregarding all else in his cattle and 
sheep, while his ponderous cart-horses hauled 
mountains of coal, and butts of beer, with ele- 
phantine carcasses, a development of muscle, and 
a beauty of form, which, at the present day, are 
the pride and admiration of the coal-dealers and 
brewers of London and Liverpool. He estab- 
lished in public approbation the present metro- 
politan draught-horse. 

Price, also, the most successful Hereford cattle 
breeder on record, until twenty years ago, whose 
prizes during his active life ranged in the first lists 
at all the shows where he exhibited, never went 
out of his own herd for a breeding bull or cow, 
fur forty years, and when he retired, left the best 
herd of its kind in all England. His breeding was 
not promiscuous, letting all his things run togeth- 
er, as in common herds: but, like Bakewell, 
wanting to perpetuate, or improve certain quali- 
ties in his herd, he selected the materials having 
those qualities of excel/lence—not defect—which 
were required, regardless of close relationship in 
blood, and he used them with entire success. He 
lost, while perfecting form and flesh, neither 
constitution, size, nor stamina, but increased them 
all. His cattle were neither diseased, nor were 
they idiots or imbeciles, but models for other 
breeders, who eagerly sought his herds, and, as 
far as their skill permitted, followed his example. 

But enough for this once ; and if Mr. Clay, or 
some other opponent of “ in-and-in,” shall not 
speedily demolish me, I will say a little something 
hereafter about the Collings, and other - noted 
Short-horn breeders of the last and present cen. 
turies. A Carrie Breeper, 
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There is a class of selfish persons who only 
make friends to use them. If they can get nothing 
out of a man, they do not want his friendship. 
Such people treat their friends like cigars—they 
hang on to them, get all the good from them, then 





throw them away and spit after them. 
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Points of 


1. Muzzle. -2. Race.—3. Forehead.—4, Poll.—5. Crest.—6. Withers.—7. Back.— 
8. Loins.—9. Hip.—10. Croup.—11. Dock.—12, Quarter.—13. Thigh, or Gaskin.— 
14. Ham-string.—15. Point of the Hock.—16. Cannon.—17. Fetlock.—18. Large 
mall Pastern.—20. Hoof.—21, Coronct.—22, Ham, or Hock.—23. 
Sheath.—24. Flank.—25. Girth.—26. Elbow.—27. Heel.—28. Fy alr + Small Pas- 

ee.—; 
oe or Bosom.—36. Point of the Shoulder.—37. Windpipe.—38. Gullet.—39 


Pastern.—19. 
tern.—30. Large Pastern:—3l. Fetlock.—32..Cannon.—33. 


Jow 


Description or Horses.—We present herewith engravings and 
the specific names of both the live animals and the skeleton. 
these terms are constantly referrad to in articles treating upon 
horses, it will be well for all to preserve this number and keep it 
for constant reference, or if the numbers are not preserved, cut out 
For the first cut we are indebted to ‘ Allen’s 
Had we prepared it originally, we should 
certainly have given the animal a whole, natural tail, fr we are 
decidedly opposed to any such fantastic unnatural form as is here 
represented. The only animal requiring the tail to be cut off is the 
dog (sheep-killer) ; and in this case it should be bo»be short up— 


this page at least. 
Domestic Animals.” 


close behind the ears. 


The skeleton cut is from an original drawing prepared by the la‘e 
Wm. Henry Herbert, previous to the date of his untimely death. 


34, Arm.—35. | 


As 


bone. 


O The Haunch, consisting of three 


Femur, or thigh.—Q the sti 


jaw.-—c The orbit, or cavity containing the eye —d The nasal bones, or bones of the nos¢:—e 
suture dividing the parietal bones below from the occipital bones above.—f The inferior maxillary 


joint wit 
a small bone called the fibula.—S The Tarsus, or hock, composed of six bones, The prominent 
part is the Os Calcis, or point of the Hock.—T The Metatarsals of the hind leg, 









Skeleton of a Horse. __ 
A. The Head.—a The posterior maxillary or under jaw.—b The superior maxillary or upper 


he 


B The Seven Cervical Vertebree, or bones of the neck;—C The Eighteen Dorsal Vertebre, or 
bones of the back.—D The Six Lumbar Vertebra, or bones of the loins. —E 
Vertebra, or bones of the haunch.—F The Candal Vertébra, or bones of the tail, generally about 
fifteen.—G The Scapula, or shoulder-blade.—H The Sternum, or fore-part of the chest.—I The 
Coste or ribs, seven or eight articulating with the sternum, and called the true ribs ; and ten or 
eleven united together by cartilage, called the faxse ribs. The Humerus, or uppér bone of the 
arm.—K The Radius, or upper bone of the ar 
bow is called the Olecranon.—M_ The Carpus, o? knee, consisting of seven bones. 

N The Metacarpal Bones. The larger metacarpal or cannon or shank in front, and the smaller 
metacarpal or splint bone behind.—g The fore pastern and foot, —. of the Os Suffraginis, 
or the upper and larger pastern bone, with the sesamoid bones behind, art 
non and greater pastern, the Os Coron, or lesser pastern; the Os i 
Os Naviculare, or navicular, or shuttle-b 
and coffin bones.—h The corresponding bones of the hind-feet. 


The Five Sacral 


—L The Uina, or elbow. The point of the el- 


culating with the can- 
Pedis, or coffin-bone ; and the 
one, not seen, and articulating with the smaller pastern 


rtions : the Ilium, the Ischium, and the Pubis.—P The 
the Patella.—R The Tibia, or proper leg bone ; behindis 

















Ring-Bone in Horses. 
agi 

The nature of this disease is not very different 
from that of spavin or splint. Itis acireular ting 
of bony matter formed on the pastern bone, gen- 
erally affecting the joint, and causing stiffness and 
loss of motion in it. Sometimes, small deposits 
of osseous (bony) matter are made on the pastern 
bones, of different shape and size, which do not 
produce lameness, and are called by horsemen, 
“cling-fasts,” and other names ; but they are all 
of the same general nature, and are called by ve- 
terinarians, exostoses. 

As to the origin of this disease, it is hereditary 
in very many cases. Colts only a few weeks 
old have been found affected with it. Unweaned 
colis, which have been brought up by hand have 
disclosed at the age of four months, swellings on 
the pastern of both hind legs, which ultimately 
resulted in stiff joints. In such cases, the ani- 
mals had not been subject to any sort of labor or 
improper exercise to produce lameness, and the 
disease must have been generated at birth. This 
ailment is less common now than formerly, and 
the reason doubtless is that breeders are too wise 
now-a-days to send their mares to horses having 
ring-bones. 

Aside from tainted blood, it is believed that 
horses of a peculiar formation ate more liable to 
contract this disease than others. One author 
says that “a coarse, or half-bred, fleshy or bony- 
legged horse, with short and upright pasterns, is 
a frequent subject of this disease.” Youarr adds 
that “horses with short, upright joints, and with 
small feet and high action, are oftenest the sub- 
jects of this disease, which is the consequence 
either of concussion of sprain of the pastern- 
joints.” The exciting causes of ring-bone are 








| strains of the ligaments, produced by over-work, 


or too fast driving, or by any kind of bruise, sprain 
or blow in the region of the pastern-joint. Yet, 
even in such eases, it is believed by surgeons that 
there is lurking in the system of the subject, “a 
pre-disposition, a weakness in bone or ligament or 
limb, the result of errors in breeding, aggravated 
by a too early use of the muscular powers, and 
want of proper attention to food and stable man- 
agement.” 


The (reatment of ring-bone should not aim at 
curing it. Nature never intended acure. The 
incrustations formed, and the changes in the joint, 
are a part of Nature’s own means to strengthen 
a weak point, and all we should try to do is to 
help nature. A notion has long prevailed, and it 
has crept into many popular works on farriery, 
that ‘“‘ring-bone is fed by a bladder at the back 
part of the pastern ;” and this notion has led toa 
cruel operation in the treatment of this disease. 
There is indeed a bladder there, called a “ bursal 
sac,” the design of which is to secrete a joint-oil 
to lubricate the tendons, and to prevent the fric- 
tion of surfaces: how barbarous, then, to destroy 
it! 

When ring-bone develops itself, about all we 
can do is to give the animal rest, and then apply 
remedies to lesser pain and inflammaticn and 
lameness. If the parts are inactive, it may be 
necessary to apply counter-irritants, blisters; &c. 
A very simple, unstimulating diet should be com- 
menced and insisted on. By this general treat- 
ment we may not remove the bony tumor, (and 
that is unnecessary, as it seldom causes pain, 
when once established,) but we shall do all that 
can be done to aid nature in effecting ali the cure 
that is possible. 
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Shoeing Horses that Over-reach. 
——_—~—- 

“Why not put the front shoes a little further 
forward, and the hind shoes a little further back- 
ward?” P'ainly, because that will not increase 
the speed of the fore-feet and retard that of the 
hinder, which is just what you want to accom- 
plish. But to do this, make the toe-calks of thé 
fore-feet very low, and set the shoe back as far 
as possible, with high-heel calks. Then, re- 
verse this method upon the hind feet. Thus, the 
fore-feet will be enabled to get out of the way of 
the hind-feet, and the clicking and loosefiing of 
shoes will cease. This will also help the speed 
of the horse. 

——ett 6 fi — +. 


Why Daher did’nt keep the Horse. 





Lamartine tells the following story, which in- 
euleates an excellent moral: Daher was very 
anxious to possess a famous Horse owned by a 
Bedouin of another tribe, named Naber, but fail- 
ing te secure it by offering everything he could 
pa’ with, he resorted to stratagem. Disghising 
himself as a lame beggar, he waited by thé road- 
side where Naber was. to pass: As Naber rode 
by on his beautiful steed, Daher cried out in a 
weak voice, “I am a poor stranger; for three 
days I have been unable to move from this spot 
to seek for food: I am dying, help me, and heaven 
will reward you.” 

The Bédouin kindly offered to take him up on 
his horse and carry him home, but the regué te- 
plied, “I can not rise, I have no strength left.” 

Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his 
horse to the spot, and with great difficulty set the 
seeming beggar on his back. But no sooner did 
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Daher feel himself in the saddle than he set spurs 
to the horse and galloped off, calling out as he 
did so: 

“Jt is I, Daher. 
off with it.” 

Naber called after him to stop and listen. Cer 
tain of not being pursued, he turned and halted a 
short distance from Naber, who was armed with 
only a spear. ‘ You have taken my horse,” said 
the latter. “Since heaven has willed it, I wish 
you joy of it; but I do conjure you never to tell 
any one how you obtained it.” 

* And why not ?” said Daher. 

“ Because,” said the noble Arab, “ another 
man might be really ill, and men would fear to 
help him. You would be the cause of many re- 
fusing to perform an act of charity for fear of being 
duped as I have been.” 

Struck with shame at these words, Daher was 
silent for a moment, then springing from the 
horse, returned it to its owner, embracing him to 
his tent, where they spent a few days together, 
and became fast friends for life. 


a 


I have got the horse, and am 


Is Corn Raising Profitable ' 


ak See 

Doubtless it is in most cases—but not always 
so. It occurs to us that it will be instructive to 
gather from practical men in different parts of 
the country, during the present year, some defin- 
ite items, in regard to the cost and profit of differ- 
ent crops. Such estimates will not only help in 
deciding as -to the comparative value of this or 
that crop, but will also tend to develop among 
farmers, a habit of keeping accounts with their 
various farm operations. 

We commence with a report oncorn, from T. 
J. E., of London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., who 
writes that he kept an accurate account with this 
year’s crop for the purpose of settling in his own 
mind a question often asked but never answered, 
viz.: “How much does it cost to raise a bushel 
of Corn?” The following calculations are based 
upon the allowance of 75 cents per day for the 
Jabor and board of a man; the same for the labor 
of ahorse, and the same for a yoke of oxen. 

CornFiELp No. 1—9 Acres and 10 Rods—Sod Land. 





Dz. 
9 1-16 acres........ ——s 


To Plowing and Harrowin 
“* Seed; marking out and Planting........... 25 
“ Re-planting and dressing with Plaster....... 3.85} 
146 ~ FlodeHrrowing .... 00000 cececcccccccccccoes 18.374 
IID oon 0 0 sn 0000 vcoscccsoccseccsoceeteces 4.87 


“ Husking, rve — binding, hauling in corn. rt 05 
“© Hauling in Fod 2.81 
** Shelling and na to market (estimated). 
eT. vac so0stasuseectocépenecces 


Total outlay or Cost...........e000. $179.45% 


29.54 
59.81 


Cr. 
422 Bushels Sound Corn, @5é6c...... “= .32 


B 
a 60 (double) Bushels nubbins, @37ic. 
* 1758 Bundels of Fodder, @2c........ 35.16 
ere $293.98 


Net Profit on field............ssse0s $114.52} 


Cust of Corn about 28} cents per bushel. 

Profit about 27} cents per bushel. 

Yield per acre of Sound Corn, 46 bushels and 304 quarts. 
Yield per acre of Nubbins, 11 bushels and 303 quarts. 


CoarnFigLp No. 2—3acres and 123 rods, or 3 18-25 acres. 
(Second crop of corn after breaking up.) 


Dr. 

To Sundry items, as above, viz. : Plowing and Har- 
rowing, $8.25—Seed and and Planting, $4.75—Plaster 
and Re-planting, $2.00—Hoe-harrowing, $10.12} 
Cutting, $2.613—Husking and hauling in Corn 
$7.37}—Hauling in Fodder, $2.25—Shelling and 
hauling to market (estimated), $11:27—Interest 
on land, $24.88. 

Total Outlay OF COSt.......0..cecccccccecccess $73.71% 


Cr. 
By 161 bushels of Sound Corn, 


@56c. $90.16 
27 (double) bushels of nubbins, ‘@37ic.. $10.12} 
890 bundles of fodder, @2c...........+6+ $17.80 
8 Serer a $118.08} 
Pe AC Cees sGNb TPs ces subse seene'ebed $44,372 


Cost per bushel of Corn, about 28} cents, 
Profit per bushe! of Corn, about 27} cents. 
Yield per acre of Sound Corn, 44 bushels, 11} quarts. 
Yield per acre of Nubbins, 14 bushels, 20 quarts. 


The above, though instructive, would be more 


¢}/mum crops, with minimum labor. 





perfect if the kind and quality ofsoil were stated, 
together with previous cropping and culture. It 
should also be stated that in estimating the cost 
and profit per bushel, the sound corn only is taken 
into account, the proceeds of the nubbins and fod- 
der being first deducted from the cost of the 
whole crop. 


Hirine a Livery Horse.—Keepers of livery 
stables have not usually the easiest occupation for 
obtaining a livelihood—their horses have not, cer- 
tainly. But having received scripture treatment 
at the hands of one of them when traveling at 
the West a few years ago, and our stage broke 
down, (we were a stranger and he took us in), we 
can not help enjoying a joke at the expense of 
the fraternity. Here isone: A man hired a horse 
“to go to Dedham,” for $1.50. When he returned 
he was charged another $1.50 for coming back, 
To avoid trouble he paid it. Shortly after he 
hired a horse at the same stable “to go to Salem 
for $5—the horse to be watered and fed at a ho- 
tel on his arrival.” He drove there, put up the 
horse, came back by railroad, and handed over 
the $5 to the livery keeper. ‘* Where is my 
horse?” said the proprietor. ‘Taking his feed at 
Salem,’’ was the reply ; “I only hired him ‘to go 


to Salem’.” 
_—_—— et 6 oe 
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Blinks from a Lantern...... 


BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS. 
eee 
STEAM CULTIVATION. 

In my hunt after a farmer, I am so much dis- 
heartened, that I will pause, for a while, to look 
at the implement with which he is to cultivate 
the earth. It is a question whether the “coming 
man ”—the model farmer whom we so long to see 
—has the necessary tools to work with. Has he 
not to make his own place in the world, and the 
implements with which he will illustrate his own 


+! skill, and evoke from the stubborn soil the maxi- 


The curse 


;| of “eating bread in the sweat of the face,” has 


been amply fulfilled. The coming man must re- 
duce the sweat, and enlarge the loaf, of which a 
grateful humanity will eat. 

Long before my day, there were efforts to im- 
prove upon the primitive method of cultivation, 
by introducing the labor of beasts, in breaking up 
the soil. The primitive cultivator was the man 
himself, with such rude implements as he could 
make, for disturbing the surface of the soil. The 
hoe and spade, of which the modern articles are 
the perfected types, were his first essays, at aid- 
ing Nature, in growing the fruits and grains that 
he desired. They were well adapted to this pur- 
pose, and nothing better than these can be de- 
vised, if we are to break up the soil with manual 
labor alone, The osseous structure of the human 
frame is such, that man can lift, better than he 
can do any thing else. The spade is thrust into 
the sod, and with a quick easy motion, a portion 
of earth is lifted, inverted, and shaken up loosely, 
so that the air and water readily penetrate the 
whole mass. The spade makes a very good, 
though not a perfect seed bed. "With man as the 
cultivating power, there is no improvement upon 
the spade, 





But man was not long in finding out the supe- 
rior strength of the ox, the horse, and the ass, 
and sought to use this new force in his tillage. 
A new power gave birth to a new tool, adapted to 
the peculiar structure of these beasts of burden. 
The spade was useless to this power—a doomed 
implement, from the moment that the bullocks 
were yoked, or the ass was harnessed. These 
animals could not lift, but they could pull, and 
whatever the new tool was, it must be worked by 
traction. A tree top, with one of its stout branch- 
es cut off, sharpened, and hardened in the fire, 
was probably the first essay at a plow. The 
hardened point was, after a while, tipped with iron, 
and the frequent repairs upon this instrument, in 
due time, suggested a prong altogether made of 
iron. The furrow was of the most shallow and 
unsatisfactory character, that enabled men to de- 
stroy a part of the grass, and to grow grain and 
edible roots, instead. 

This iron prong of the plow beam was gradu 
ally lengthened and widened at the point, so as 
not only to tear the sod, but to invert it. This 
suggested the mold board, from the butt of twist- 
ed oak, which, in a rude way facilitated the turn- 
ing of the sod. In later ages the wooden mold 
board was plaited with iron or steel, which les- 
sened the friction, and made a more durable ar- 
ticle. Thus the plow remained for many centu- 
ries a very clumsy affair. It was not until the 
present generation that science lent its aid to the 
plow, and perfected it. We have now plows 
adapted to all kinds of work, made wholly, or in 
part, of iron and steel, so that the team can ac- 
complish the greatest amount of work, with the 
least expenditure of strength. Given: beasts of 
burden as the moving power, we can expect no 
striking improvement in the plow, or any 
other improvement, that shall be a substitute 
for it. The sod is turned as evenly, or laid as 
much at the option of the plowman, as it is possi- 
ble to be, with any implement of traction. But 
it should not be forgotten, that there are certain 
infelicities in the tool itself, that can never be got 
rid of. It does not leave the soil in so good con- 
dition, for nourishing plants as the spade, or fork, 
and nothing, but the greater economy of brute 
labor, reconciles the intelligent cultivator to its 
use. The spade loosens the whole mass of the 
spit it lifts, and if the soil is in good working con- 
dition, almost all its particles change position, so 
that they are brought into new relations to each 
other, as well as to the air, and the rain. The 
plow, on the contrary, presses the sod upward, 
before it can turn it, and, of course, the particles 
of a large part of the sod are forced more closely 
together. One sees this very plainly in green- 
sward plowing. It needs the harrow and cultiva- 
tor, to make a seed bed, after the plow has done 
its work. Nor is this all; the plow packs the sub- 
soil over which it moves, year after year, until . 
it forms a sort of hard pan, through which. the 
roots of plants and the air penetrate with great 
difficulty. This is one of the great advantages of 
the deeper plowing, which has come into favor in 
recent years. It loosens this hard pan, and makes 
the soil itself, and the salts of the manure, that 
have leached down into it, available for the sus- 
tenance of the crops. This packing of the soil, 
it will be seen at a glance, is an evil that inheres 
in the very structure of this implement. We can 
only get rid of it, by having a new implement, 
adapted toa new power. 

Steam is such a power, and indicates an en- 
tirely new tool, as unlike the plow, as the plow 
is unlike the spade. The spade is for human 
hands to lift the soil with, the plow is for brute 
force to divide, and turn it, because animals are 
fitted only for pulling. Steam does not indicate 
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an implement of draft, with all the evil of packing 
the earth above and below. Wherever it is ap- 
plied, we find rotary motion. This is its forte, as 
lifting is of the human frame, and pulling is of 
the ox. It turns the crank of the steamer, the 
wheels of the locomotive and of the manufactory. 
It takes to rotary motion as naturally, as a duck 
does to water, and it can only be put to draft, at 
a great loss of power. 

This point has been overlooked by the inven- 
tors, who have turned their attention to cultiva- 
tion by steam. They have treated steam asa 
beast of draft, and have sought to yoke it upto 
the plow, an implement suggested by the ox, and 
destined to go out of use with the ox, in field cul- 
ture. This oversight has, thus far, vitiated all 
efforts at improvement, by using this new pow- 
er inthe field. We hear of steam plows, both 
those hitched on to a locomotive, and those 
drawn by a stationary engine. But these are 
bungling contrivances, and not at all what is 
wanted. 

Of course, we must have a locomotive that the 
engineer can guide at pleasure over the field. 
Behind the hind wheels there might be suspended 
a transvere cylinder, three or four feet in diam- 
eter, and six or eight feet long. This cylinder 
should be armed with steel claws, or tine points, 
spirally arranged, and long enough and close 
enough when the cylinder is set in motion, to 
tear and toss into a light smooth seed bed the 
whole mass of the surface soil to the depth of a 
foot or more. The ends of the cylinder should 
just follow the wheel tracks. It should also be 
under the control of the engineer, to be raised or 
lowered—to revolve faster or slower at his pleas- 
ure. This is the implement, the coming farmer 
needs, an implement to which steam is admira- 
bly adapted, and which shall do up, in cheaper and 
better style, all the work which the plow, har- 
row, and cultivator accomplish. Invention will 
accomplish nothing with steam in the field, until 
it abandons the plow, and looks after some sort 
of rotator to rasp up the earth, and mix sod, ma- 
nure, and subsoil,into one finely comminuted mass. 
This will avoid the essential defects of the plow, 
and give in the field, at a single operation, aseed 
bed, as nicely prepared, as we have in the garden. 
I trust the mechanical genius is now living, that 
will get a glimmering of the great invention ofthe 
age, from these blinks of my lantern. This coun- 
try is well fitted for its achievements. Its broad 
prairies and bottom lands, and even the worn out 
plains and meadows of the board, would 
teem with new fertility and veatiinder its tri- 


umphant march. 
“&, 
—< ” to hy 


“ Waste Time.”—Professor Agassiz was im- 
portuned to interrupt his scientific investigations 
and go to a distant town to deliver a lecture be- 
fore alyceum. As an extra inducement he was 
assured that the Society would pay him liberally, 
to which he replied: ‘ That is no inducement ; I 
can not afford to waste time in making money.” 
How many waste time solely to make money. 





Cincinnatt Spare-rips.—In referring to a 
statement that a large number of young ladies in 
Pork-opolis (pork-city) had recently been married 
away to other places, an exchange dryly remarks 
that: ‘‘No other city is so well able to supply 
spareribs in the universe.” 


“ Have you read my last speech?” said a vain 
orator to a friend. ‘I hope so,” was the reply. 


A man, who had complained much of the want 
of eddication in the schoolmaster, kept his son 
from the schcol to work a couple of days, and 


sent him with the following excuse for absence : 
“ Keptuhumsortintaters.” 





Written for the American Agriculturist—Prize Articles. 


Farm Inclosures—Fencing. ...No. I. 
—_—o— 

It is no new thing to say, that the proper in- 
closure of our farms is one of the rigidly indis- 
pensable facts with which, among others, the 
American husbandman has to deal. Whether 
we commence a farm in the woods, or on the 
prairie, a substantial, permanent inclosing of the 
cultivated ground is the first thing to be secured, 
if we keep teams and cattle, sheep or swine, as 
a part of our out-door economy. Or purchasing a 
farm already subdued, the chances are three to 
one that immediate repairs of the old, or a con- 
siderable outlay for new fencing have to be en- 
countered, before the premises are thoroughly se- 
cure from the depredations of even our own ani- 
mals, or from those of our lawless neighbors, 
which run abroad, free-commoners, upon the high- 
way—according to immemorial custom in this 
vaunted land of liberty and equality. 

It is useless to go into a calculation by statistics 
of the enormous, and ina great majority of cases, 
useless amount of fencing erected and built on 
our farms; but any one with a few hours’ labor in 
examination will readily find, that the cost of not 
only new fences, but the annual repairs of old 
ones, amount to a sum in the course of an ordi- 
nary life that he has little dreamed of. Therefore, 
in discussing the subject intelligently, we have to 
go over a territory as wide and diversified as that 
of our entire agricultural range, and examine all 
the material of which our fences are now, or are 
hereafter likely to be constructed, taking several 
chapters to embrace and treat it in a proper man- 
ner; and this we shall strive to do in as thorough, 
economical, and substantial a way as our oppor- 
tunities and observation will permit. 

A permanently systematic mode of fencing, our 
American farmers have scarcely yet adopted—the 
make-shift method not having as yet gone out of 
use. On stony soils, after the first series of wooden 
fences (which were laid up in the superabundance 
of timber our fathers had to cut away) had de- 
cayed, the loose stones which encumbered the 
soil supplied their places.. With great toil, and 
through a long series of years, the common stone 
walls were gradually constructed, and made, after 
a fashion, the inclosures around and within their 
farms. These were extended, or multiplied, as 
the quantity of material at hand supplied the ne- 
cessity of sufficient inclosure, or the superabun- 
dance of it tempted them in getting rid of it, to 
cut up, and sub-divide their fields into larger or 
smaller inclosures, in many cases much beyond 
what the most economical working of their lands 
demanded—in short, men built walls to get the 
stones off their fields. This will sufficiently ac- 
count for the enormous quantity of stone walls 
which disfigure so many farms in the older States 
where stones abound. Ina vast many instances, 
if a correct calculation were made, of the 
amount of cost in labor at hiring prices, it exceeds 
what the land, walls and all, will now sell for. 
Nor is that all. So imperfectly and rudely have 
the walls been built, that-they need annual re- 
pairs, caused by the dilapidations by frost and 
accidental falling, and their annual repairs entail 
a tax upon their owners, creating a serious draw- 
back on their incomes and profits. 

Other lands, well wooded at first and*free from 
surface stones, were inclosed on clearing, with 
long lines of log fences, enormously wasteful if 
the timber were worth anything, but serving a 





* 


good purpose for many years, according to the du- 
rability of the timber itself. They were afterwards 
replaced by rails, or posts and boards, and are so 
continued to the present time ; while considera- 
ble portions of the farms are yet held in wood, 
reserves—dead pro,erty—for future fencing. 
Among these are embraced wide tracts of pine 
land, where the first fences decaying, and “ pine 
stumps were rotting out,” enormous quantities 
of them have been drawn out by stump machines 
and turned into effectual and durable fences—the 
most unsightly things imaginable, but answering 
the double purpose of ridding the land of their 
presence, and putting them where they will be 
useful, almost if not quite a lifetime. 

There, again, are our prairies. Those con- 
tigious to cheap timber were easily fenced at first, 
but decaying in time, anew supply of fencing ma- 
terial has to be hunted up and provided at large 
expense ; while new and wide-spread prairies 
have to be furnished with matexial from a dis- 
tance, from the beginning—posts and boards, or 
rails, as the case may be, but. alike perishable 
and expensive. All these have to be obtained ; 
and while the wooded regions furnish their own 
material cheap and abundant, the labor is: still 
expensive in .all, their repairs and looking af- 
ter is a perpetual tax on the farmer, inexorable 


State, and much exceeding it in annual amount. 


Such, then, is the present condition of our farm 
fencing throughout the country; and although, 
from the immense extent of territory we occupy, 
we have vast tracts of land which may supply 
fencing material at a cheap rate for many years 
to come, there are large sections of the eountry, 
and in them some of our most valuable agricul- 
tural lands, where the material is already ex- 
hausted, and the why and wherefore of our fu- 
ture inclosures are becoming, or have already 
become a formidable subject for calculation. 

A preliminary question, as to the extent or ne- 
cessity of the fencing which our farms require, 
may be considered, and is not out of place 
in discussing the subject. By the recent con- 
struction of the multitudinous railways through- 
out the country, our agriculture is becoming more 
divided into distinct and separate branches, We 
can now appropriate our lands to those products 
to which they are best fitted, or can most proper- 
ly be devoted. In past times he was considered 
a poor farmer who did not produce on his own 
lands, every article of food which it would pro- 
duce that his family needed for their support—~ 
be the cost of producing it what it might. Inter. 
change of commodity was more difficult thay 
now ; markets were distant, and the cost of trans. 
portation, and the trouble of selling one thing and 
buying another was too great ; hence the farmer 
had to raise his own supplies for himself. Now 
the case is altered. The dairyman whose lands 
are well fitted for making butter and cheese often- 
er buys his own corn and wheat, and frequently 
his beef and pork, cheaper than he can raise it. 
He makes more money in his increased quantity 
of butter or cheese, than if he dg7oted but part of 
his land and labor to such purposes. Another, on 
a grain farm, finds his interest better promoted in 
producing all the grains he san, and of fatting beef 
and pork. Others breed sattle, and rear them ; 
while others graze and fat beef, or raise sheep and 
wool, The planting States have long pursued 
such practice, and from persisting in it, we have 
reason to suppose that they but study their own 
interests im sueh a course, Particular cireum- 
stances, to be’sgre, may vary this division of ag- 
ricultural laber in various parts of the eountry, 





where the soil and markets are adapted alike to 


as the taxation put upon him by town, county or . 
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the production of a multiplicity of crops ; but we 
think that in process of time our American 
agriculture will find its best interests to lie in re- 
stricting its productions to such particular crops 
as the land shall most freely and profitably produce 
with a given amount of Izvor, and outlay in ma- 
nures. 


Such considerations, therefore, will form an im- 
portant item of calculation in the amount of fenc- 
ing which a farm of a given size will require in 
the couvenience of working it, or the range tobe 


given to the stock kept upon it. 


Toa large grain grower, “ short bouts” in plow- 
Extensive bot- 
tom lands, overflown by annual or occasional 
floods, will not admit fences at all, and in such 
cases, contiguous owners resort to conventional 
modes of securing their fields and crops, and 


ing are an unmitigated nuisance. 


which, when necessity compels them, they find 


no difficulty in effecting. In many parts of the 


country we have often seen a large farmer re- 
move into a ngighborhood and buy out two, three, 
or half a dozen small ones, contiguous to each 
other. He enters at once upon the new estate, 
takes up all, or most of the intermediate fences 
which separated their small lots, and lays them 
out into larger ones; pulls down their small and 
inferior tenements, and builds for his own oecu- 
pation on a site suitable for his own future wants 
and objects. There is positive economy in this ; 
for while with additional capital he starts and 
works the farm better than before, he makes it 
doubly productive, with a less amount of labor, 
and a greatly lessened amount of fence repairs. 
Thus, therefore, large farms require less fencing 
to the acre than small ones. 

Again, much depends, in the extent of fencing 
required, upon the face of the land and the char- 
acter of the soil. We have seen farms in some 
parts of New England and Eastern New York so 
cut up in their natural conditions of stony and 
free, hilly and swampy land, that without enor- 
mous comparative outlay to equalize them, in or- 
der to devote their mixed spots of ground to their 
best uses, numerous small inclosures, without re- 
gard to form, had to be made. Hence those 
crooked walls, shapeless fields, and inconvenient 
approaches have to be submitted to, which takes 
away half the profit and all the pleasure of their 
cultivation. Such are in a bad fix, decidedly ; and 
we fear that we shall have to pass them over in 
the main points of our discussion, or leave their 
proprietors to such incidental benefit as they may 
gather from what we have to say on the subject 
of fencing at large. 

With these preliminaries then, we see no way 
to proceed but commence at the beginning, as if 
ona farm we are about to enclose and sub-divide 
there were no fences at all, casting about to know 
where the farms are, what are the best and most 
available fencing materials at hand, and proceed 
to build them in the cheapest and most permanent 
mdnner—presuming by the way, that the “make- 
shift” process has already passed, and that a sub- 
stantial system is to be adopted for the coming 
time. We shall suppose, also, that the business, 
or branch of agriculture to which the farm is to be 
devoted is already settled in the mind of its own- 
er, and he knows: exactly what he wants, and 
has the means to accomplish it. In this view, in 
our next number, we shall proceed to describe the 
different kinds of fences best adapted to the coun- 
try, and the manner of making them. 


It is in vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out his hard to take it. 


Politeness is like an air-cushion—there may be 
nothing in it, but it eases your jolts wonderfully. 








Honey Boxes. 


Several recent subscribers, ask for a descrip- 
tion of what we last month (page 363) called “ the 
simple unpatented glass honey boxes used by Mr. 
Quinby.” The annexed engraving of a box re- 
ceived from Mr. Q., in 1857, will show the gener- 
al form. Itis, say 5 inches wide, 6 inches long, 
and 5} inches high. The top and bottom are made 
of boards ¢ inch thick. The four corner uprights 
are square pieces say five-eights ofan inch through 
and 5 inches long. These are set up at the cor- 
ners and held in place by small nails driven into 
their ends, through the bottom and top board. 

For the sides, common window glass is cut into 
the required size. It can be cut without waste, 
by choosing the panes of the right size. The 
glass pieces are placed against the uprights, on the 





outside, to complete the box, and are held there 
by bits of tin, slit with shears part way through 
the middle, and the slit end shoved through the 
uprights, corner-wise, from the inside outward. 
The slit end is then bent over the edges of the 
glass, one part to the right, the other to the left. 
The box is here represented bottom side up to 
show the hole in the bottom piece. These boxes 
are set side by side over a common box hive, 
the holes meeting other holes in the top of the 
hive. A box cover is set over the whole tightly, 
to shut out rain and keep the boxes dark, other- 
wise the bees will not work in them. 

ANOTHER FORM, 
“ Cassius,” of Macon County, Ill, sends us 
drawings and a description of what he considers 
an improvement upon the above. He constructs 
the box essentially as above, but uses glass in the 
ends only. The object is to secure a strong box 
suitable for carrying honey safely a long distance 
to market. They might be made entirely of wood, 
but the glass ends allow opportunity to examine 
them from time to time to ascertain when full, 
&c. Further, the honey is more salable if it is 
open to view. “Cassius’” description is essen- 
tially as follows : 
The box is, say 12 inches long, or of any other 
desired dimensions. Pine, oak, walnut or other 
easily dressed ¢ inch boards are used. The bot- 
tom, top and two side-pieces are 12 inches long ; 
the top pieces 8} inches wide, and the side pieces 
4? inches wide. In each of these, at } inch from 
the end, a groove is cut with a saw, } inch deep. 
Pieces of glass 8 by 5inches are made by cutting 
8 by 10 panes across the middle, 
The bottom is fastened to the side pieces with 
nails ; the glass is then slipped into the grooves, 
and the top put on, and fastened down with small 
screws. The outside of the box is then 43 by 73? 
by 12 inches and contain 441? cubic inches, and 
according to the writer’s experience, will hold 15 
Ibs. of honey when well filled. 
[As above remarked, the size may be varied at 
pleasure. We think the smaller sizes, holding 5 
to 7 pounds of honey, are betier adapted to gen- 
eral use and sale. Five pound boxes are about 
the size for general retailing. Besides, when a 
box is to be broken, it is desirable to have as lit- 


somewhat similar to the above, will be found 
described in Langstroth’s book, ‘‘ The Hive and 


Honey-Bee.”—Eb.] 
——* 7 


“Gather the Bones!” 


een 
A dozen or more letters have accumulated, 
making inquiries about the value, treatment, etc., 
of bones. We have, in former numbers and vol- 
umes, answered every question, but will sum up 
a few hints here. We firmly believe there is no 
fertilizer so good for all crops, and on almost all 
soils, as unburned bones. We buy no other’ ma- 
nure. When immediate benefit is desired, we use 
bone sawings, obtained from factories where bones 
are worked into buttons, knife-handles, and other 
articles. This material costs us, delivered, $3 75 
per barrel of about 300 or more pounds, It is 
packed solid, and attracts moisture enough to keep 
damp. It is first mingled with four or five times 
its bulk of fine dry surface soil, and well mixed 
by mashing and sifting. A handful of it is then 
scattered in the soil immediately in contact with, 
and around seed sown and the roots of plants set 
out, It is delightful to witness the effect. We 
use it for everything grown, with unvarying good 
results. The quantity used varies from two to 
eight barrels per acre, according to the previous 
good or poor quality of the soil. It pays well. 
For fruit-trees and grape-vines we use large 
quantities of ground or broken bones, The larger 
the pieces the slower will be their decay, and the 
more lasting their effect. If bones merely broken 
with a hammer are used, some finely ground 
bones or bune sawings are added for more imme- 
diate effect. 
Bones crushed or ground in an ordinary bone- 
mill contain less fine material than is required 
for immediate effect, unless considerable quanti- 
ties are used. It is desirable to have them as 
near a powdered condition as possible. But if free- 
ly applied the fine material will be immediately 
beneficial, while the coarser portion will continue 
to yield good results for several years, according 
to the coldness or warmth of the soil, and their 
consequent slow or rapid decay. 
TO DISSOLVE BONES. 








If no mills are accessible, bones may be dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid. For 100 Ibs. of bones 
take about 30 Ibs. of acid (2 gallons), and mix 
with it, say 32 lbs. of water (4 gallons). First, 
put the water into a strong wooden-hooped cask o1 
barrel, and add the acid slowly—stirring it, as ad- 
ded, with a stick, Crack the bones, or not, as may 
be convenient, and put them into and above the 
fluid. Punch them down and stir them occasion- 
ally with a stick. Let them stand, four, six, or 
eight weeks, until softened and mostly dissolved. 
Many assert that they cannot dissolve whole 
bones, but they do not take time enough. From re- 
peated trials we know they will dissolve. The 
time will depend upon the dryness of the bones, 
and their freedom from fat. 

After standing two months, more or less, mix 
the mass thoroughly, with six or eight times, or 
more, its bulk of muck, or even with common 
soil, if need be. This makes an excellent ferti- 
lizer, worth anywhere all it costs, and more. Sul- 
phuric acid, in carboys of 120 to 160 lbs., costs 
from two to three cents per pound, according to 
distance from the manufactory. It needs to be 
handled with care, as it is corrosive to the flesh 
and clothing. 

S. W. Joy will find his queries answered above, 
except as to warmth. The dissolving liquid will 
not freeze during the first week or two at least. 
It_ is not worth while to take any trouble to keep 





tle honey as possible to be disturbed. A form, 
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it warm or cold. 
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Without any preparation except breaking fine, 
unburned bones are worth 15 to 50 cents per bush- 
el, according to the necessities of the soil, the 
value of the products, and the cost of other ma- 
nures. The best mode of using is to have them 
finely ground. 

WHERE ARE THE BONE MILLS ! 

To answer a multitude of inquiries, we will 
publish without charge a list of all the bone-mills 
in the country (there are but few—there ought 
to be hundreds where there is one), if the pro- 
prietors will send us their location, the fineness 
to which they reduce bones, and the charge for 
grinding when customers bring in 300 or more 
pounds at a time. 


Liming Land for Potatoes, Culture, etc, 


oo 
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To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I will respond to “ Long Island Farmer,’ who 
inquires of the effects of Lime in potato culture. 
Having tried a great many experiments with the 
potato disease, liming included, I am prepared to 
say that lime will in no way prevent or cure the 
disease To raise good potatoes, lime is most 
essential, and in my opinion a good potato (that is 
a good mealy one) can not be raised without it. 
The quantity required per acre no one can tell 
without seeing the quality and the nature of the 
soil, as the amount varies from 30 to 300 bushels 
per acre, the first on a light sandy Joam, the lat- 
ter on a heavy clay—with proportionate quantities 
on intermediate soils. If the land lie on a lime 
stone bed, whether it be clay or light loam, a less 
quantity will be required, than if on free-stone, 
slate, etc. If in the application of lime to the soil 
it is desired to obtain its effects on all crops, the 
aim should be to keep it onthe surface. My sys- 
tem is as follows: 

If the land upon which I purpose applying lime 
is sod, broken in the Fall and intended for pota- 
toes, I cross plow and harrow it in the Spring, and 
then apply the lime and harrow it in; then open 
the drills and plant. Even then the lime will work 
to the subsoil in the course of two or three years. 
To avoid this the next plowing is shallow, and 
this followed with plowing as deep as I can, throw- 
ing to the top the bottom soil which contains the 
lime. The following year the plowing is light 
again. After this, if the land is laid down to 
meadow and remains so for three or more years, 
in breaking it up I use a deep plow which again 
brings the lime to the surface. In this plan it is 
supposed that the land in the first place received 
all that it will bear or needs, of the best quality of 
lime which is fossil lime-stone as a general thing. 
The great secret in using lime on land, if we would 
see results, is to apply the proper quantity. As in 
other things it can be half done or over done; in 
either case the result is not satisfactory. I have 
known men err in both ways, and they are ready 
to say that liming is “all hutnbug,” whereas the 
fault was with themselves. Lime is as necessa- 
ry to land as is barn-yard manure, and this fact I 
am happy to say farmers hereabouts are learning 
every day. 

As to applying lime to the stems and leaves of 
potatoes to prevent or cure disease, it is of little, 
or no use. This idea originated from the prac- 
tice of applying quick lime to the vines to kill in- 
sects, potato bugs, etc., which at times are so 
abundant that they quickly destroy the vitality of 
the plant by destroying the leaves, and making 
them look as if they were diseased, and which in 
fact is as bad as disease. I have had potato 
fields so attacked with these vermin, in which 


looked as white as 2 miller’s jacket, Another good 
result of this is, it kills wire worms and grubs that 
lay on the surface and eat the stems and leaves. 
Grubs infest broken sod ground more than any 
other. In applying the lime to them, do it in the 
morning when the dew is on the leaves, or if 
practicable, immediately after rain. If applied 
when dry there is nothing to retain it. 
’ My method of preparing potatoes for planting, 
is to cut them three weeks or a month previous 
to using—cutting one eye to each set. I lay them 
in a heap, say three or four inches thick, and throw 
on about the same depth of quicklime. They are 
then turned all over so that each part of the cut 
gets a coat of lime. This is done while the cut is 
fresh so that the lime will adhere. I then spread 
them out an inch thick, letting them lay thus until 
the eye begins to break, and then plant them. If 
after this time, they appear quite soft and the skin 
in wrinkles, it is a good sign. The eyes may 
sometimes get too long; if so, break them off, as 
this does no harm, for the sets will immediately 
break again. 

I send you a sample of “Prince Albert” pota- 
toes which I have grown this season on the farm 
of A. Horton, Esq., on the above one-eye system, 
and prepared as above. They are from an old 
reclaimed piece of marsh that we drained last 
Summer (1857), which previous to this grew noth- 
ing but wild grass and calamus. I plowed it in 
the Fall and applied a heavy dose of lime before 
planting. They will show you what underdrain- 
ing and lime will accomplish. These potatoes 
have had no manure of any kind, barn-yard or 
special, excepting lime. Persons not acquainted 
with this system, and seeing how they are cut 
would not believe that they could be grown, or in 
fact, that they could sprout ; I did not intend en- 
tering so far at present into potato culture, but at 
some future period will give you more particulars 
of my practice. Geratp Howarr. 
Newton, N. J., Oct. 16, 1858. 


Remarks.—The Prince Alberts were received, 
and princes they were—a half bushel or more, 8 
to 12 inches long, 24 to 3} inches in diameter, 
and sound to the core. The cooking quality is 
also good, precisely like those grown in our own 
neighborhood, where we took some pains to in- 
troduce this variety two years since, and where 
they were largely planted last Spring, and were 
much liked on account of their large yield and 
freedom from rot. For eating, however, we do 
not like them quite as well as the old Mercers, 


Good Farming at the West. 
— 

When Western New-York and Ohio were first 
settled, the pioneers had to spend several toil- 
some years in felling the forests and in grubbing 
out the stumps, before they could really commence 
farming. But not so now, in many of the States 
further West : the broad prairies dotted here and 
there with groves, seem as if Providence had 
prepared them expressly for the convenience of 
the farmer ; they seem almost to invite the plow 
and the mowing and reaping-machines to come 
and exhibit themselves. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the farmer on breaking up a 
piece of land in those prairies, finds ‘his work 


easier and pleasanter than it would be on most of 
the old farms at the East. 
added the increasing facilities for getting all kinds 
of produce to market, it is not to be wondered at 
that so many young farmers leave “down East” 
every year, to try their fortunes nearer the set- 
ting sun. 


And when to this is 


But the easy culture of the ready-cleared 


prairies has a tendency to induce slack farming, 
as our own observation and that of others abun- 
dantly prove. 
mania for very large farms—though not confined 
to that region by any means. And as a conse- 
quence of attempting to till so much land, the 
work is done imperfectly, 
would be if the mass of farmers cultivated less 
land, and that more thoroughly. Why not spend 
more time in planting trees, both for shelter and 
for fruit ? 
and-by, and why not have them growing? At the 
East, it is thought both humane and profitable to 
give stock good shelter in Winter; might it not 
be equally so-on those vast, and wind-swept 
prairies? Plenty of sheds and other out-buildings 
for sheltering wagons, carts, plows and all kinds 
of implements are thought essential to good 
farming. It is believed that tools, large and small, 
decay faster by being exposed to the weather in 
one Winter, than they do by constant usage in one 
Summer. 
more honorable to raise the same amount of pro- 
duce from five acres of land, than from ten. 


There is, all over the West, a 


How much better it 


Timber and fruit will be wanted by- 


It is, moreover, more profitable and 
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Farmer’s Hion Scuoot, Pennsyt.vanta.—We 


are glad to be officially informed that this Institu- 
tion is in such a state of forwardness, that at the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees at Harrisburg, 


and scarcely as well as the Peach Blows. 

Mr. Howatt’s practice in liming land is mainly 
correct, though we differ from him in the theory. 
In a future article we will endeavor to set forth 
what we believe to be the true theory as well as 
practice in liming land. There are several im- 
‘portant considerations respecting the use of lime 
which should be more generally understood.—Ep. 
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Lime on Seed Potatoes. 


used seed of the Dykemap or Excelsior variety. 


To the Editor of the American Agr,culturist : 

In reply to “Long Island Farmer ” (page 298 
October number) I will say : I cut my seed the 
past season into a bed of ground stone lime, turn- 
ing them over and over until each piece has the 


the result has exceeded my expectations, as I 
this year raised a prolific crop of good-sized pota- 
toes, of excellent quality, on land which last year 
yielded less than enough to pay for digging. I 


Garpener. 








case I have sown lime on the leaves until the field 


Staten Island, 


Dec. 8th, it was ordered that the School be {*-~ 
mally opened on the third Wednesday in Febdru- 
ary. The School year will close on the third 
Wednesday of December. Students are to be ad- 
mitted only from Pennsylvania for the present. 
Applications will be received up to the 15th of 
this month, (Jan.,) for 100 students from the dif- 
ferent counties of the State,-in proportion to the 
taxable inhabitants—one for each 5,796. The 
applications must eome through the regular 
County Societies, if such exist—if not, then 
direct to the Secretary, Wm. G. Waring, Farm 
School Post-Office, Center Co., Pa.—to whom all 


communications are to be addressed, and from 
whom full information may be obtained, 





Ossirication aND Petniraction,—Figuratively 


appearance of a lump of lime. I am happy to say | speaking, when a man’s heart ossifes, that is, turns 


to 
is, turns to stone, he invariably lives too long for 


any useful purpose, 


bone, he dies at once; but if it petrifiies, that 


“Keep your dog away from me,” said a village 


dandy to a farmer’s boy. “I can’t,” replied the 
boy, “ for he is always running after puppies, 
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WINTER SCENE—prawn BY FOSTER. 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 
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Above we present a very striking picture, drawn 
originally by the celebrated English delineator, 
Fosrer, and re-engraved for this journal, Though 
s¢ »'2asing and beautiful the sketch, as a picture, 
we could wish it represented only an English 
scene, instead of being so applicable to what may 
be found on thousands of American farms. After 
what we have so often written in regard to the 
importance, the economy, the humanity, so to 
speak, of furnishing good, warm, comfortable shel- 
ter for all kinds of animals, it would seem unne- 
cessary to add a word more on the topic. Yet 
line upon line, precept upon preeept, here a little 
and there—a good deal, must still be written, be- 
fore many persons will become convinced of even 
the 

PROFIT OF PROTECTING ANIMALS FROM COLD. 


We have before us a letter in which the wri- 
ter’s argument, with a slight change in phraseol- 
ogy runs thus: “....While you generally deal in 
matter of facts—more so than any other journal 
I know of—yet you do sometimes run after vis- 
ionary theories. Take, for example, your teach- 
ings about housing animals in Winter. You say 
they are healthier, etc., for being kept in warm 
shelter. Now my practice teaches me differently. 
My sheep are kept out all Winter in a bleak field, 
and fed at stacks of hay built over rail pens. They 
eat even the coarsest bog hay with an avidity and 
relish which is exhibited by none of your warm 





housed, nursed flocks. Why, neighbor L.’s sheep 
are kept under the barn which is buiit on high 
posts and walled completely around except a nar- 
row entrance; and they go moping around all 
day, or lie chewing their cuds and looking as 
sleepy as a sloth. They do not eat half as heartily 
nor half as much as mine, and how can you ex- 
pect them to increase in flesh if they do not eat ?” 

That is just what hundreds of others think, or 
atleast practice upon, if they do not write out 
their thoughts. But our correspondent has failed 
to carry his observations far enough—just as mul- 
titudes of farmers continually do, If he will make 
one experiment carefully, and the result does not 
confound his practice, we will say no more—to 
him, Next Autumn, let him select and mark, 
say twenty ewes in his own flock, and an equal 
number in his neighbor’s of about the same weight 
and condition. Weigh these and then keep an 
account of about the amount of food consumed by 
each. We hazard nothing in saying that the 
warmly sheltered sheep will increase double or 
treble in weight for each 100 Ibs. of hay consumed, 
over those which are left in the open field. Fur- 
ther, the increase in lambs will be much greater, 
and the sheep will go into the Summer in far 
better health, yielding heavier fleeces and more 
mutton. 


Ample experiments have established the truth 
of these statements, and they are perfectly con- 








sonant with reason. How do animals keep warm ? 
Evidently by means of the food they consume. 
If a quantity of hay be burned in a stove it unites 
rapidly with the air (its oxygen), and gives out 
much heat. The same hay gradually consumed 
within an animal's body, there unites slowly with 
the air which is inhaled in breathing and absorbed 
into the blood through the lungs. Just as much 
heat is given out by the hay as if it were burned 
in an hour, but it is slowly produced, and keeps 
the whole body warm through the circulation ot 
the blood. This is precisely the way our bodies 
are kept warm. The more heat there is abstract- 
ed from the surface in cold weather, the more we 
must eat to keep up the fire within. If we put 
on a warmer covering outside, less heat will es- 
cape, less will need to be produced within, and 
less fuel (food) will be needed to produce it. This 
is exactly the case with all animals; they will 
eat more, they must eat more, when unprotected, 
or they will perish with cold; and less of that 
which is eaten can be reserved for increasing the 
flesh. 


To say no more of the waste of food in keeping 
exposed animals warm, they can not be as healthy. 
The boiler of a steam engine which requires two 
tons of coal to keep a quantity of water at steam 
heat, will wear out much sooner than one requir 
ing only one ton. Just so the stomach of a sheep 
when required to digest 200 Ibs. ofhay to keep the 
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body warm for a week, will suffer more wear and 
irritation than if required only to digest 100 lbs. 
Test the matter in whatever way you will, by 
‘sound reasoning from well known laws and prin- 
ciples, or by thorough experiments, the conclu- 
sion will inevitably be, that warm clothing for our 
bodies, and warm sheNer for both ourselves and 
animals is healthful and every way convenient. 


= 
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Gardening. 
pe ete 

Driven in by the Winter’s cold from our beloved 
garden, may we not pause and drop a word in its 
praise! The experience of another season has 
only the more confirmed us in our attachment to 
the pursuits of horticulture. This isan occupa- 
tion of which we seldom tire. The love of it grows 
upon us from year to year. In Spring, we watch 
with an increasing interest for the first upshoot- 
ing crocus and snow-drop, the first adventur- 
ous violet and daisy. Even in mid-summer, when 
almost everything else fails, the garden seldom 
fails to enliven us; and when Autumn comes, 
with its wealth of gorgeous flowers and its rich 
fruits, we can ask for nothing more. Even at 
the approach of Winter, when our trees and plants 
are stripped of leaf and flower by the frost, what 
more pleasing employment than, like a good moth- 
erly nurse, to prepare them for their Winter's 
sleep? 

Wrap up this delicate one in a blanket of clean 


straw ; lay that flexible one upon the bosom of’ 


mother earth, and cover it with leaves, and a lit- 
tle soil to keep the wind from blowing off its man- 
tle. Before you finally cover up those herbaceous 
plants, just draw away the earth a little, and see 
what fine strong buds are forming about the 
crowns of the roots, ready fo shoot up at the ear- 
liest breath of Spring. But cover them all up 
now, and leave them to the sleep Nature designs 
for them. Yonder ever-blooming roses, natives 
of a warmer latitude, don’t neglect them now, 
after they have greeted you with flowers all the 
Summer; let them lie close upon the warm 
ground, in a nest of forest leaves, with a cover- 
ing of boards to keep out the wet. And those 
other rare trees and shrubs, which have diffused 
the air of different climes in your northern gar- 
den, don’t forget to bank up their stems, and to 
open a little trench to carry off all surplus water 
from their roots. You did well to put some stakes 
around those newiy planted trees, and to tie them 
up with leather and hay bands to keep them from 
blowing about.... Well, we have now got all the 
sails reefed, and everything snug and trim, let the 
Winter winds blow; our dear garden is having a 
fine sleep, and nothing can harm it. 

But this is wandering. Let it, however, go to 
show where our heart is. Do you say, sir, that 
gardening requires no intelligence? Please, 
prove that! The best gardens we ever saw were 
managed by very sensible men. It requires no 
little study to arrange one’s grounds well, then to 
plant and sow in the best manner, and to take 
care of the whole wisely through the whole sea- 
son. There are those, indeed, with whom gar- 
dening is a mere stupid use of spade and hoe, 
an ignorant wear of bone and muscle, a drudgery 
unrelieved by a single flash of intelligence; but 
these are not the men we here speak of. 

Do you say that horticulture exerts no good 
moralinfluence? Does it dono good to withdraw 
a man from scenes of temptation, and to surround 
him with the pure and beautiful works of God? 
The steady and cheerful employment of his time, 
which his garden requires, favors morality. It 
was for the idle boy, according to the catechism, 
that Satan found so much mischief to do. “A 





wicked man,” says one, “can not make a garden, 
for the very labor is so virtuous and beaatiful that 
it will rebuke him, and the things he produces 
will preach him sermons on morality and virtue.” 

But hold! Let us not go on in this serious strain, 
as if our favorite pursuit were falling into neglect 
and dishonor, and needed an argument to uphold 
and defend it. Never before, we believe, was 
the earth covered with so many smiling gardens 
as now, and never before were there so many 
enthusiastic workers in them. 








American Aloe, or Century Plant. 
(Agave Americana.) 
Ce ae 

We present above, an engraving of a plant 
which is truly ‘“ wonderful” as its name, Agave, 
signifies. It is called the Century Plant, because 
it is popularly supposed to require one hundred 
years to arrive at the blooming state. This is 
not strictly so, for in its native home, in the trop- 
ical climates of the American Continent, it some- 
times blooms in ten years, under specially favora- 
ble circumstances, and usually in from thirty to 
sixty years. When cultivated in Northern cli- 
mates it seldom matures in less than eighty to a 
hundred or more years, Jt blooms but once. Hav- 
ing arrived at maturity, the plant sends up a gi- 
gantic flower stem, and then perishes. The num- 
ber of flowers is immense. An Agave plant in 
the Royal Botanic Society’s Garden, in Regent’s 
Park, London, commenced blooming last June, 
and in October contained full three thousand flow- 
ers! This was supposed to be 120 years old. 

As grown in the hot-house at the North it con- 
tinues for many years with a short semi-woody 
stem. The leaves are hard, thick, fleshy, spiny 
and sharp pointed—of a bluish green color, These 
leaves continue fora long period, so that very 
few decay or are replaced until the plant is many 
years old. Except a very gradual enlargement ot 
the stem and elongation of the leaves, the plant 
undergoes little change until it is ready to send 
out its flower stem. This stem shoots up quick- 
ly under favorable circumstances, often attaining 
the hight of 30 to 40 feet in its native locality, 
but seldom more than 10 to 15 feet in the house. 
The flower stem grows very rapidly after starting, 
and begins to bloom in about three months. In 


shape it appears like an enormous Candelabrum of 
pyramidal form, bearing on the extremity clusters 
of greenish yellow flowers which continue to be 
produced for two or three months in succession. 

Such is one of the wonderfal plants with which 
our beautiful earth is beautifully adorned, 


one 








. Garden Vegetables, and their Origin. 

Enjoying as we do, a. succession of healthful 
and delicious vegetables threughout .the'year, it 
is interesting to learn-as much as possible of their 
origin and history.: Some are natives, (indigen- 
ous,) but many are foreigners, (exotics)... We. owe 
a debt of. gratitude to those men who have lived 
before us and have introduced ‘into our. gardens 
these useful esculents. For the present, let us 
inquire ‘into. the origin of several of the most 
common vegetables. And first, 

The Cabbage. This was first found growing 
wild on the cliffs of the: sea-coast, in the South 
of England, In its native state, the plant is small 
and the leaves are few. The’ inhabitants of the 
district called it 'sea-colewort.. In this state it was 
known to the ancient Romans; and was esteemed 
highly as an article of food. One would -hardly 
have supposed that the little, wild plant, weighing 
only about an ounce, would give origin to the 
bouncing cabbages of our gardens, weighing often 
from’ fifteen to twenty pounds. . Cultivation -has 
already produced many varieties of cabbage, and 
the end is not yet. In a catalogue before us, we 
notice that one seedsman advertises twenty-two 
sorts for sale. The cauliflower and broccoli be- 
lung to the cabbage tribe; but. they require more 
care in their management. The first named of 
these always reminds us of the saying of old Dr. 
Johnson, that “of all flowers, he admired none 
more than the cauli-flower !” 

Lettuce came from the coast of the Levant and 
from one of the islands of the Greek Archipelago, 
as the name of one of its varieties (the Cos.) indi- 
cates. It was introduced into England in the 
year 1562. In its wild state, it was only a weed, 
so bitter and so strongly-scented as to bedis- 
agreeable to the taste. Some sorts were eyen 
poisonous. It has now been run into many va- 
rieties. Lettuce has some of the medical prop- 
erties of opium, soothing the nerves and induc- 
ing sleep. It is one of the most cooling and agree- 
able salads for the table. 

The Tomato is a South American, and received 
its name from the Portugese colonists. It is of 
the same botanical family as the potato, (solanum,)* 
and is now about as gvidely diffused. No vegeta- 
ble has attained so great a popularity so suddenly. 
Twenty-five years ago, it was but little known, 
and much detested. Then shortly it was intro- 
duced into gardens as an ornamental plant, called 
“love-apple.” Then it became an ingredient in 
all sorts of pills and panaceas, Now, it is every- 
where cultivated as a delicious and healthy arti- 
cle of diet ; it is served up raw and cooked, stew- 
ed and seasoned, stuffed and fried, and roasted; 
is used as a pickle, a catsup and a sweetmeat, 
and is preserved in air-tight cans for Winter use. 
It contains a cooling acid, and possesses some of 
the medicinal qualities of calomel. Speaking of 
its use abroad, Mr. Loudon, says: “ Though a 
good deal used in England, in soups, and as a 
principal ingredient in a well-known sauce for 
mutton, yet our estimation and uses of the fruit 
are nothing to those of the French and Italians 
and especially the latter. Near Rome and Naples, 
whole fields are covered with it; and scarcely a 
dinner is served up in which it dues not, in some 
way or other, form a part.” 

The Beet root came from Southern Europe, and 
was first found growing wild on the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It got its name in Greece, 
from the resemblance of its seed-vessel when 
swollen, to the Greek letter, Beta, Most varie- 
ties contain a good deal of saccharine matter, and 
some of them so much, that in Franee, sugar is 
extensively manufactured from them, 


Turntps were found wild in England. and Ho}- 
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land; but in their primitive state they are small, 
worthless weeds, almost destitute ofroots. They 
save been cultivated in gardens and fields for 250 
fears past. Cultivation has done as much for 
-his vegetable as for any other. Inthe catalogue 
sefore referred to, we find fifteen kinds of seed 








offered for sale. The finer kinds of turnip, if| ing: after the rind has become so hard that the 


properly cooked and dressed, make a palatable 
dish for the table; though for persons of weak 
stomachs they are hard of digestion. A prepara- 
tion of turnip is sometimes used for coughs, 
hoarseness and other asthmatic disorders. Expe- 
rience, as well as analysis, shows that the turnip 
is nutritious, nearly as much so as the potato; 
and in Jate years, when that crop was cut off in 
freland, great use was made of this valuable root. 
The importance of the turnip for feeding stock is 
too well known to be dwelt upon here. 

The Carrot hails from Spain, and has long been 
cultivated. Fessenden says it has been found 
growing wild in England; and Buist adds that 
‘it is supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe from the Island of Crete.” The Spanish 
tadies anciently used to deck their hair with its 
beautiful green leaves, before its usefulness for 
food had become known. It was once supposed 
that the carrot was peculiarly beneficial in pulmo- 
nary affections. As a food for horses and cattle, 
it is unsurpassed in excellence. 

Of the Potato the birth-place does not seem to 
be as certainly known now, as it was supposed to 
be a few years ago. It is commonly ascribed, 
however, to Peru and Chili. One writer says it 
was first carried to Spain from the mountains near 
Quito. It found its way into England by another 
route, having been brought frum South America 
to Virginia, in 1584, and thence carried over to 
England by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586. On its 
first introduction, it encountered many prejudices, 
some persons utterly refusing to taste it, declar- 
ing it was fit only for swine. But it soon made 
its way to popularity, and is now the most com- 
mon and the most useful vegetable in the 
world, A writer happily observes. ‘ With the 
lower classes of people, it is one of the greatest 
blessings the soil produces, forming flour without 
a mill,and bread without an oven; and at all 
seasons of the year, an @greeable, wholesome 
dish, without the use of expensive condiments.” 

The Artichoke originated everywhere ; atleast, 
it has been found wild in Europe and Asia, and in 
both North and South America, It is a maritime 
plant, grows best in a moist soil, and likes an 
occasional dressing of salt. 

The Radish is a Chinaman, and was first intro- 
duced into England in 1584. It will not fatten 
anybody, but it makes a fine relish with other 
food, and may have a corner in every garden, 
where liked. 

Finally, let not the memorable Onion fail of an 
honorable notice. It was known to the Egyptians 
some 2000 years before the Christian era, and was 
worshipped by the ancient Egyptians as a god. 
It used to be called Unio, because the bulb never 
divided ; hence the English name onion. Disa- 
greeable as its smell is, it has been long in use 
by every nation on earth, as a seasoning for 
meats and soups. It gives an excellent relish 
to other articles of food, and possesses nutriment, 
and medicinal qualities of considerable value. 
Scientific analysis declares that it is composed 

of “ water, sulphur, phosphoric and acetic acids, 
some vegeto-animal matter, and a little manna.” 
We hope that this piece of information will im- 
prove its odor for our learned readers; but for 
common folks, we will add that a few leaves of 
parsley eaten after partaking of onions, will re- 


About Squashes. 

There are not so many varieties of the squash 
as is commonly supposed. The Summer squash- 
es include the round (or scolloped) and crooked- 
neck sorts. These must be eaten before ripen- 


finger nail can not easily pierce it, the squash is 
not suitable for the kitchen. Another class em- 
braces the Valparaiso, the Accrn, Vegetable 
Marrow and Canada Crook-necked squashes. 
These are not to be eaten until fully ripe, which 
occurs in the Autumn. A variety, called the 
Hubbard Squash, has lately been disseminated in 
some quarters, and said to be equal to the Marrow, 
and a better keeper in Winter. We hope it will 
prove to be so. All these late squashes should 
be kept cool and dry, and not much exposed to the 
light : so managed, they can he preserved nearly 
all Winter. 
These several sorts have been hybridized, by 
being raised in the vicinity of each other and of 
pumpkins and melons, but no improvement has 
been made on the originals. For pies, or as a 
vegetable for the dinner-table, nothing is better 
than a good Winter squash ; and from among the 
whole lot, give us but the pure Boston Vegetable 
Marrow, and we will be content. 

———— 6 ee 





Notes on the Flower and Ornamental 
Seeds in Our Distribution. 


soso 
A few running notes on these seeds may be 
useful to those not already acquainted with the 
several varieties. Many of them have been illus- 
trated, and full descriptions and modes of culture 
given, in the course of the last volume. Further 
directions and engravings will appear from time 
to time. The date of planting, etc., is named from 
month to month in the calendar of operations. 
Carefully preserve the following notes for future 
reference. 


No. 23—Mienonette (Reseda odorata). A fra- 
grant annual, with moderate claims to beauty of 
flower, but a favorite for its perfume. Of easy 
culture ; grows on almost any soil ; blooms pro- 
fusely until killed by frost; sown May Ist, to 
June 15th. 


No. 25—Nasturtiums (Trop@olum majus). A 
semi-creeping annual, often trained ona trellis 
or allowed to run over rocks or walls. Bears a 
profusion of flowers, the mixed seed we distrib- 
ute giving yellow and crimson colors; is doubly 
valuable, as it yields beautiful flowers, and its 
seed capsules picked green make an excellent 
spicy pickle. 


No. 27—Cockscoms (celosia cristata). A pretty 
well known plant, named from its curymb or head 
which in some varieties resembles a cock’s comb. 
This is made up of an infinite number of minute 
scarlet flowers. We have seed of a variety which 
produces a cone-shaped head, of a splendid deep 
crimson color. (The seed cost us $24 per Ib.) It 
is often grown in pots, but flourishes well in the 
open ground ; continues long in bloom ; sown in 
Spring; grows 2 to 3} feet high. 

No. 28—Dwarr Rocket Larkspur (Delphinium 
ajacis). A pretty annual, growing | to 2 feet high. 
The double varieties are quite showy. Color, 
white, lilac, pink, purple, and intermediate shades, 
May be sown in Spring or Autumn. 


No. 29—Dovste Batsams (Impatiens balsamina). 


tinction from the wild Ladies’ Slipper. They are 


capsules, or pods suddenly burst when touched. 
We send out several varieties of seeds mixed, to 
give a diversity of colorin the flowers, which 
range from pure white, lilac, pink, rose, and a 
blending of these colors. The double flowers are 
very pretty, but it is difficult to preserve them 
double, as they are prone to return to their nat- 
ural single state. The balsams are annuals ; grow 
1} to 2 feet high ; branching when not too thickly 
planted ; easily grown on every variety of soil; 
usually sow themselves, but seed of double flow- 
ers should be cultivated for propagation. 


No. 30—TasseL Frower (Cacalia coccinea). 
This is most appropriately named, as the flower is 
a perfect “ tassel” with scarlet fringe. We have 
admired it’ as much as any flower grown in our 
garden. It has been called “ Venus’ Paint Brush.” 
Sow in the Spring; it usually blooms from July 
until killed by frost ; hight, 1 to 14 feet. 


No. 31—Cuinese Pinx (Dianthus Chinensis). 
Dianthus signifies “ Flower of God,” and embraces 
the Sweet William, Carnation and garden or 
common Pink. They are mostly perennial, or bis 
ennial like the Chinese variety. This is a pretty 
flower, though without the fragrance of several of 
the species, Though biennial it blooms some- 
what the first year. The flowers range from the 
richly colored crimson, with edgings of pink, lilac, 
and other shades, to pure white with a center 
of dark red, nearly approaching a black color ; 
even in the largest collections it is almost impos- 
sible to find two flowers alike. They continue to 


bloom for several months in succession. Sown 
in Spring. 


No. 32—Serenvip Portunaca, Mixep (Portu- 


laca splendens, lutea, alba, elegans, ¢c.). A bed ot 
either of the above, or of the whole combined 
makes a fine show. We send out mixed seeds. 
The portulaca isa trailing plant of only a few 
inches in hight. On rich soil a single plant will 
cover a circle of one foot in diameter. They are 
usually grown too thickly. Colors white, red, 
yellow, scarlet and crimson, but not blended in 
the same flower. They are very hardy annuals 
blooming the entire season and leaving ample 
seed in the ground for a crop the next season. 
Sow in Spring, or even in Autumn. 


No, 33—Cypress Vine (Zpomea quamoclit). This 


is the finest hardy annual climber of the flower 
garden. There are two colors, white and scarlet, * 
the latter being much the prettier. Sow when the 
ground is warm and dry, previously soaking the 
seed for twenty-four hours, or it will vegetate 
shyly. See description and illustration of Cypress 
Vine trellis on page 339, Vol. XVII, November 
last. 


Nos. 34 and 35—Cuinese anp German Asters 


(Aster Chinensis), are so near alike that one dis- 
cription will suffice for both. Skillful German 
florists have simply improved the Chinese vari- 
eties. Some of them are very double or fully 
quilled, and rank among the prettiest flowers of 
the garden. Sown.in early Spring, they eome 
into bloom in August and September, and con- 
tinue until severe frost. They are among the 
latest flowers of the garden. Color white, red, 
yellow, and intervening shades. 


No. 37—ZinniA ELEGANS, with its varieties coc- 


cinea (scarlet), alba (white), and panciflora (yellow), 
are showy annuals of two to three feet in hight. 
Some of the colors are very brilliant and they con- 
tinue a long time in flower. 


No, 88—Sweer Witiam (Dianthus barbatus), 


Called also “Garden Ladies’ Slipper,” in dis-| belongs to the same family as Chinese Pink. It 
is one of the choicest perennials blooming the 








move the scent and help their digestion, 


sometimes ¢alled. “"Touch-me-not,” as the seed | second year from seed, and so on through-a long 
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series of years. The great variety of colors, often 
combined in the same cluster, the delightful fra- 
grance and ricl.ness of its bloom render the Sweet 
William a universal favorite which no garden 
should fail to have, 


No. 39—Marvet or Perv or Four O’Crocx 
(Mirabilis jalapa). Thisis usually treated as an 
annual, flowering profusely and ripening seed the 
first season. The large roots may, however, be 
taken up and kept like the dahlia, blooming finer 
the second season than the first. The flowers are 
of pure white, pink, scarlet, yellow and variegat- 
ed colors, open early in the morning, close when 
the sun is hot, and unfold again about 4 o’clock, 
P. M., whence the name. They usually spring up 
in abundance from seed dropped the previous 
season. One variety, the Mirabalis, longiflora, 
has a white flower with a long tube, and purple 
center. It is also fragrant. 


No. 40.—Escuotrzia, (Californica,) or California 
Poppy. A hardy and very showy annual from 
California and Oregon, It is trailing in habit, 
seldom growing more than a foot in hight. The 
flowers are bright yellow, and continue in bloom 
for along time. A bed ef them in full bloom al- 
most dazzles the eye with their brilliancy. (See 
illustration and description in Vol. XVII., p. 339.) 


No. 41.—Etecant Crarxta, (clarkia elegans.) 
Most of the Clarkias are natives of the Rocky 
Mountains and Oregon, and consequently are 
very hardy. The clarkia elegans is an annual of 
fine rose color, and well adapted for massing. 
Sow in spring. 

No. 42.—Fox Grove, (Digitalis alba, purpurea, 
lanata, etc.) A perennial of marked beauty. Some 
of the species are little more than biennials, dying 
out every few years. It grows from two to four 
feet in hight, and produces tubular flowers along 
its spire-like spike. Many of the flowers are 
finely mottled in appearance, and vary in color 
from pure white to iilac, pink, red and yellow. It 
is in bloom most of the season, and may be pro- 
pagated from seed or divisions of the root. It 
yields the medicine digitalis. The seed we send 
out will be a mixture of the finest varieties. 


No. 45.—Sweet Pea, (Lathyrus odoratus.) A 
fine, sweet-scented annual climber, growing five 
to six feet in hight. It is in bloom from July un- 
til killed by frosts. 

No. 46—Mixep Lurtns, (Lupinus, pilosas, albus, 
hirsutas, etc). Hardy annuals succeeding best in 
a partial shade. Some of the late seedlings, 
such as Hartwig’s, Cruikshank’s, etc., are quite 
pretty, In color they are white, yellow, rose, 
blue, etc. The plant grows from one to three 
feet inhight. Sow early in May. 


No. 47—Mornine Glory, (convoloulus major and 
minor). An annual climber too well known to 
require much description. They flourish in al- 
most any position, and when allowed full free- 
dom, extend along a fence or up a trellis eight to 
ten or more feet. They open very early in the 
morning—whence the name—and close when the 
hot sun comes out, They are white, blue, purple, 
and various intermediate tints. Sow at any time 
in Spring and Fall. Where once raised there is 
little danger of losing the seed. We send out 
two varieties of seed mixed, the C, major and the 
C. minor. The minor grows more dwarfish and 
branching, spreading out over a bed. It bears 
blue and yellow flowers, which continue in bloom 
later in the day than the major. 


No. 48. Fros Aponts, on Paeasant’s Eye, 
(Adonis miniata.) This is a pretty hardy annual, 
growing 1} and 2 feet in hight. The foliage is 
quite handsome, and, with its spike of blood red 


flowers, is an attractive plant for border culture. 
Sow in Spring. 

No. 49. Canny Turt, (lberis umbellata, amara, 
etc.) A good plant for sowing in masses. It is 
dwarfish and bears flowers of various shades 
from pure white to purple. It may be sown in 
Spring or Autumn. It seeds itself in Autumn, 
and blooms the next season, six inches to one 
foot from the ground, in small but massive 
clusters, 


No. 51. Drummonp’s Putox, (Phlox Drummon- 
dii). This is one of our special favorites—an 
annual variety of the Phlox family, worthy a 
place in every collection of flowers. It is very 
hardy and finely adapted for massing. Flowers 
of white, pink, scarlet, crimson and purple with 
the intermediate tints, A showy spreading plant 
of near one foot high. Sow in Spring. 


No. 50. Scuizanruus, (humilis, pinnatus, etc.) 
A pretty class of plants, blooming from August 
to October. The colors vary through several 
shades in which yellow and purple predominate. 
They grow about two feet high, and are annuals 
well suited to garden or pot culture. Sow in 
Spring. 

No. 78.—Aceratum Mexicanum, or blue-flow- 
ered Ageratum. A rather tender annual of Mexi- 
can origin, but flourishes well on a warm border, 
when sown about the middle of May. Some va- 
rieties are of a very pale blue, nearly approaching 
to white. They may be taken up before frosts, 
and transferred to the house in pots, where they 
form fine winter blooming plants. 

No. 79.—Ten-Werex Stock, (matthiola g:randi- 
flora.) It is frequently called ‘‘Stock-gilly.” It 
blooms in. spikes. Each flower is double and 
somewhat ragged in appearance. Sow in spring. 
They require a long season to arrive at perfection, 
and are frequently transferred to pots for winter 
blooming. ; 

No. 80—Yettow Hawkween, (Hieracium muta- 
bilis.) This was introduced into our garden last 
season for the first time, and gave much satis- 
faction. A description hereafter. 


No. 82.—Canary Birp Frower, (Tropeolum 
peregrinum.) This is an annual of the same fam- 
ily as the Nasturtium ; a fine climber, with pretty 
little canary-colored blossoms, which, when open- 
ing, have a fancied resemblance to a bird. It 
blooms from July until killed by frosts. Sow on 
light soil about the middle of May. It requires a 
trellis to run upon. 

No. 82.—Tuunserata, (alata, alba, aurantiaca, etc.) 
This fine climber was illustrated on Page 339 of 
last volume, to which we refer for full directions 
for culture, etc. It is very pretty. Sow in spring. 


No. 83.—Swar Dragon, (Antirrhinum majus,) 
one variety is described and illustrated on the 
next page. Sow in spring. 

No. 84.—Arrican Martooup, (Tagetes erecta.) 
A showy annual, with flowers of large size, and 
rich colors of orange, yellow, and purple. Sow 
any time in May, and they will flower in profusion 
from July until frost. 

No. 85, Gartarpra, (picta and bicolor). Often 
called “ Painted Gaillardia.” It is usually 
classed as a perennial, but, when sown early, say 
May first, on a warm soil, flowers the first sea- 
son. It will not bear the Winter without some 
protection. Flowers large, crimson and yellow, 
porne on stalks one to two feet in hight, and of a 
showy appearance. 

Fo. 86. Mixen Evrnorsta, (Euphorbia varie 





gata). Am elegant flower from Missouri, bloom 


ing late in the season. Sow the latter part ot 
April or early in May, on a warm soil. It is an 
annual. Some of the species are tender Green- 
house plants. 


No. 87. Gotpen Coreopsis, (coreopsis tinctoria, 
atropurpurea, etc.) A well known hardy annual 
with genuine claims to beauty. The tinctoria is 
the most common, with its bright yellow flowers 
having a dark center. It blooms profusely in 
June and July, and stands one and a half to three 
feet in hight. 


No. 88—Gtose Amarantu (Gomphrena globosa). 
Called amaranth (never dying) from the unfading 
nature of its flowers which retain their color and 
beauty for years if plucked just before they are 
ripe. They are purple, white and striped in col- 
or, and quite pretty. Like other hardy annuals, it 
vegetates slowly unless the seed be scalded, or 
soaked in tepid water for twenty-four hours pre- 
vious to sowing. Sow early in May. 


No, 89—Corrox Puant (Gossypium herbaceum, 
arboreum, barbadense, ¢c.). The common varie- 
ties of the South are arboreum or Sea Island, 
known as ‘Long staple;” herbaceum or “ Short 
staple,” called in commerce Upland cotton; and 
barbadense, or Mexican. The seeds we send out 
are Sea Island (arboreum,) and Upland (herbaceum,) 
mixed. The seed of the Upland variety is cover- 
ed with down; the Sea Island is smooth and 
glossy. They are easily separated and we there- 
fore mix the two. See notes in November last. 


No. 90—Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa). Seeds 
of this and the following variety are only kept by 
a few extensive seedsmen; consequently they 
are difficult for people in the country to obtain. 
Every one admires this stately and very pretty 
evergreen tree growing from one hundred to one- 
hundred and fifty feet in hight. A good represen- 
tation, from nature, will be found on page 144 of 
last volume, Sow the first of May on moist but 
well drained sandy loam, or still better in boxes, 
covering slightly and partially shading. Water 
occasionally, but if too wet they will damp off. 
There is little danger after two years old, when 
they may be transplanted to the garden or nur- 
sery. 


No. 91—Arzsor Vira American"(Thuja occiden- 
talis). This is too well known to need much de- 
scription; forms a beattiful evergreen shrub or 
small tree, whether planted singly or in rows for 
a hedge. It is sometimes found 50 feet in hight. 
Treat as the Norway Spruce, save that it may be 
sown in the Fall as well as Spring. Boxes of 
light loam with an admixture of sand and muck 
contain the best soil. 





Those people who turn up their noses at the 
world might do well to reflect that it is as good a 
world as they ever were in, and without an im- 
mediate reform, it is a much better one than they 
are likely ever to get into again. 


The heart is a small thing, but desireth great 
matters. It is not sufficient fora kite’s dinner 
yet the whole world is not sufficient fer it, 


Do good with what thou hast, or it will do thee 
no good. 


Simple diet—healthy children. 

A young man idle, an old man needy. 
A careless watchman invites the foe, 
A little pot soon gets hot. 

You may even buy gold toc dear. 





A pina day is two dimes @ year, 
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ANTIRRHINUM GRA:CUM—snap-pRAGon. 


Snap-Dragon.—( Antirrhinum ) 
_ eo 

In our seed list (No. 83) is the Snap-Dragon, 
(Antirrhinum majus,) so called from a peculiarity 
cf its flower, which, when gently pressed with the 
thumb and finger opens and shuts somewhat like 
ananimal’s mouth, The Toad Flax (Antirrhinum 
linaria) of the road side, with its bright yellow 
and orange flowers, is a good type of this family, 
though greatly inferior to the cultivated varieties. 

The garden Snap-Dragon is considered a per- 
ennial, but is very apt to die out after a few years. 
It often flowers the same season it is sown. 
Latterly some very fine varieties have been pro- 
duced, of pure white, bright red, rich crimson, and 
variegated colors. The flowers are mainly soli- 
tary on the armpits of the leaves, and in most va- 
rieties of the Antirrhinum majus are very pretty. 
The plants are easily propagated from seed, cut- 
tings, or divisions of the roots. 

Above we present a beautiful engraving re- 
produced from a foreign journal, which shows a 
growing plant, together with a separate flower 
and seed capsule, both enlarged to show the form. 
This is taken from a new variety, Antirrhinum 
Morea, lately found in the Morea (Greece). Though 
not yet introduced into this country, it doubtless 
soon will be, and take a favorable rank with the 
new, improved seedlings of the present day. It 
is of elegant form, as the engraving shows, and 
is described as bearing flowers of lively yellow 
color which continue in succession during sever- 
al weeks. Its fine cut leaves, and down-covered, 
slender stems add greatly to its beauty. 
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An Amateur’s Troubles with Dahlias. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Supposing you know everything, and are ready 
to sympathize with everybody, I wish to pour into 
your ears a tale of woe—all about dahlias. I once 
thought I understood the subject thoroughly. Sev- 
eral years ago, I bought a dozen sorts, and, the 
first season being a very favorable one, I had con- 
siderable success. Inthe following Winter, how- 
ever, I lost them: they molded and died. Last 
Summer, [ tried again. Determined to outshine 
my neighbors, I gathered up several catalogues 
of the florists and nurserymen, made out a long 
list of the most showy varieties, ordered them 
from East and West regardless of expense, and 
planted them in the most “learned” mapner. I 
had read somewhere that the dahlia was a native 
of Mexico, and thrived best on the sandy shores of 
the rivers. Keeping the secret from my ambitious 
neighbors, I carted several loads of sand into my 
garden,and set out my far-fetched and dear-bought 
plants in it. Then, I got some long stakes of 
white pine, neatly planed and painted green, and 
to the top of each, attached the name of every 
plant in conspicuous letters. It was a grand 
thing, sir, to pace up and down my flower-garden, 
reading these high-sounding names all in a row. 
Here was Agnes, described in the catalogues, as 
‘‘ pure white, beautiful ;” Cherubim, yellow, mark- 
ed with purple; Duke of Cambridge, silvery lilac; 
Earl of Clarendon, mottled orange; Gem of the 
Grove, dark maroon; Louis Phillippe, Millard 
Fillmore, Nigger, Morning Star, Sir John Franklin, 
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Shylock, Queen Victoria, Don Quixotte, and many 
others with equally grand names, and promises of 
the most brilliant blossoms. It was my daily de- 
light to bring in my family and friends, and march 
them along the walks, showing them my magnifi- 
cent array of stakes and promising plants. “ These 
stakes are all very well,” said a crusty old man, 
one day late in Summer, “and the names are well 
printed on the top, and the plants are beginning 
to grow, but I would like better to see the flow- 
ers themselves.” ‘ Never fear sir,” I replied, a 
little nettled, “the flowers are sure to come, for 
the plants are of the most costly kinds and are 
set out on a new and improved method.” About 
this time, too, so full was I of dahlia knowledge 
and zeal, I prepared a long article on the culture 
of this plant, and sent it to a horticultural paper, 
and, for a wonder, it was printed. 

Well sir, to cut this tale short, my dahlias were 
a grand failure! The plants made only a weak 
growth, and formed a few flower-buds early in 
the season; but when the extreme heat of Au- 
gust and September came on, they ‘‘ dried up,” and 
were eaten up by insects; and so in the end I 
had only about half a dozen blooms! And, 
(plague on them !) my neighbors looked over the 
garden fence at my forlorn plants, and professed 
to pity me. Now, sir, it has cost me some sac- 
rifice of feeling to make this confession of ili- 
luck; but I know you will not blaze my name 
abroad, and that you will give me the advice I 
need. Sadly, Yours, 
A Crest-FALLEN AMATEUR. 


To the above piteous complaint, the following 
was the bulk of our reply : 

Dear sir :—We deeply sympathize with you in 
your misfortunes. It must have been a cruel 
mockery to see those grand names and those 
high-flown promises of rainbow colors turn to 
nothing. But it’s not the first time such things 
have happened. The dahlia is a very capricious 
flower. Its blooming seems to depend very much 
upon the soil, situation, and the season, You 
doubtless mistook in planting your roots in the 
sand. That might have answered well enough if 
the season had been rainy, but in your region it 
was uncommonly dry. The dahlia does net need 
a very rich soil, but it wants a deep one, so that 
it can draw upon the earth below for moisture in 
dry weather. As to position, no invariable rule 
can be given; but we think it should not be a 
sunny, dry exposure ; because, in the latter part 
of Summer, when the plants are expected to 
bloom, the weather is hot, the ground parched, 
and the plants suffer for lack of moisture. On the 
sea-coast, or on the shores of Jakes and rivers, the 
nightly exhalations from the water may keep them 
sufficiently moist, whatever their position may 
be ; but in the interior, this is of considerable 
importance. In dry seasons, we have had our 
best flowers from plants on the north side of the 
house or a high fence, or under the partial shade 
of trees. It is well also to set some where they 
will get the drippings from the eaves of small 
buildings. Others may be set on the lawn, if a 
little shaded, and they will often outshine those 
in the open garden. The turf, however, should 
be taken off for a foot and a half in diameter, the 
soil deepened, and a slight depression left about 
the stalk when planted. An application of soap- 
suds from the weekly wash will help matters 
along. 

Your method of procuring good and strong 
stakes for your plants, and affixing the name to 
each, is anexcellent one. The coarse, dirty sticks 
sometimes used, are a nuisance in a well-kept 
garden, and the short and slender ones often seen, 





are continually blowing down, to the injury or d@ 
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struction of the plants. It is also very gratifying 
to an intelligent visiter, in walking through a 
flower-garden, to know the varieties his friend 
cultivates, especially, if they bloom well ! 

You failed in preserving your roots through the 
Winter, just as many others have done. There 
is no infallible method of Wintering them. The 
object to be gained is to keep the tubers from be- 
coming too moist or too dry. If they become too 
damp, they mold and rot; if too dry, they wither 
and perish. Burying in dry sand is highly re- 
commended ; packing them in bins with potatoes 
is also a good method. However treated, they 
should be thoroughly dried before storing them. 


IN DOOR WORK. 


To tHe Lapizs.—As it is our intention to de- 
vote considerable space to giving hints or sug- 
gestious of practical use to House-keepers, we 
shall be thankful for all the help possible. Dis- 
cussions of mooted questions, such as the rights 
and position of woman, etc., are less appropriate 
to these pages—our aim being to inculcate im- 
provements in the practical details of female la- 
bor, and a more intelligent understanding of the 
principles entering into many common opera- 
tions. Almost every lady has some mode of do- 
ing this or that kind of work which she knows is 
better than the usual method in vogue among a 
part, at least, of her immediate neighbors. The 
chances are that a knowledge of her practice 
would be useful to tens of thousands of families. 
No lady can spend a day with another,—even 
one she considers her inferior—without carrying 
home some useful hints. So no one giving her 
experience or practice in these columns can fail 
of conveying some new thoughts to many of the 
fifty thousand or more families visited by the 
Agriculturist. Let us have, then, your individual 
modes of conducting various household labors, 
and in this way all will be materially benefitted, 
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Winter Flowers for the House. 

ORNAMENTAL CROCUS POTS. 
awastymonth, vol. XVII, page 371, we gave an 
engraving of the Hyacinth in a glass containing 
water, and now follow it up with various designs of 
earthen and wedge-wood ware, for the crocus and 
other bulbs, which are very beautiful and present 
a charming appearance when blooming in the 

house, or green-house during wiater. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


‘Lhere is a great variety of these pots, only a few 
of which are here presented. They are usually 
found on sale at first-class seed-stores, and when 
purchased in the Fall or early Winter will be filled 
with bulbs at the prices below named, the same 
as if unfilled, since these bulbs are not very costly. 

Fig. 1 is a column made of earthen or wedge- 
wood ware—usually the latter. It is 12 to 14 


inches high, and 4 to 5 inches in diameter, and 
usually fluted, as shown in the engraving. It is 
in two parts—the column, and the base which 
serves as a saucer to contain water. 

Fig. 2 is an urn of common earthenware, 8 to 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


12 inches in hight. This is shown filled with 
soil, and the bulbs beginning to shoot out of the 
holes in the sides, and also from the earth at the 
top. This form retails at about 75 cents. 

Fig. 3 is quite an amusing form, that of a 
hedgehog, set in a trough or saucer, and quite re- 
sembles that animal when the bulbs shoot out a 
few inches all over its surface. They are made of 
colored wedge-wood, with a rough, bristly sur- 
face. They vary in size and price, similarly to 
the bee-hive form. 

Fig. 4 goes by the name of a “ bellied pot.” 
The bulbs are planted at the apertures, and in the 
soil at the top. 

Fig. 5, the basket form, is quite common, and 
when varied upon the outside with white and blue 
colored checks or squares it is quite pretty. The 
saucers are made both separate and attached to 





the bottom of the baskets. They are also made 
with covers, as in fig. §, or without them. The 
price depends upon the size, form, and quality of 
material—say from $2 to $5, and upward, All of 
these pots will, of course, last a lifetime, if not 
carelessly broken. 

Fig. 6 is very similar to fig. 5, the bail being 
omitted. It is usually of same ware as fig. 5, 
and sells for $1 to $2. 

Fig. 7 is one form of several little vessels for 
holding such small bulbs as snow-drops, oxalis, 
ete. They are usually only two or three inches in 
diameter, and when made of porcelain or wedge- 
wood, cost but a few shillings. 

Fig. 8 is in the form of a straw beehive, set in a 
saucer, with a handle at the top. This form is 
usually made of wedge-wovd, and of a variety of 
sizes, from the capacity of a quart to 10 or 12 
quarts, or larger; and the prices vary corres 
pondingly—say from $1.25 upward. 

We have engraved only a few of the prettier 
forms of bulb-pots—they may be made in an in- 
finite variety of shapes and sizes, and of various 
kinds of materials. Any one may even fashion 
one out of wood to suit his or-her taste or conve- 
nience. All that is essential is a vessel to hold 
the earth, with a basin to hold water at the bot- 
tom, and } to ? inch holes for the bulbs to shoot 
through, scattered over the surface. A vessel 
with crocuses blooming at the side apertures, and 
a hyacinth or crown-imperial shooting up at the 
top makes a fine appearance. 





They are easily filled. Invert the vessel, when 














the larger opening is at the bottom, arrange the 
bulbs upon the holes, the sprouting end outward, , 
and pack in the soil so firm that it will not 
fall out in turning over the pot. The best soil 
for bulbs is the compost described at page 
281 of our XVth volume—viz: a mixture of say, 
one part well rotted cow manure and one 
part of leaf mold from the woods, with two parts 
each of sand, muck, and fresh loam. The pro- 
portion is not material. A mixture of leaf mold 
and good garden soii, with as much of well rotted 
manure, will suffice. Cow droppings well decayed 
are preferable to other manure, being less odor- 
ous, and less exciting to the plants. 

Several varieties of crocus put into the same 
pot give a pleasing diversity of color to the bloom. 
They may be planted in the pots at different pe- 
riods as desired. The usual time is October to 
December. They may be prepared early in Octo- 





ber and placed in acool dark room in the cellar to 
get started, and then a portion at atime be brought 
to light and warmth to be developed into bloom at 
successive periods. They can be left in the open 
air quite late, as a light frost eyen,wjllmot injure 
them. Take them to the parlor, conservatory or 
green-holise, watering moderately. Avoid too 
great a heat at first, but increase it gradually as 
they approach the blooming period, bearing in 
mind that their natural flowering season is in early 
Spring, before it is very warm. Much heat short- 
ens their period of bloom. Light is essential te 
their growth and flowering, and the pots need to 
be turned frequently to prevent their inclining to- 
ward the strongest light. 
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About Coffee. 


(Continued from page 370, Vol. XVII.} 

In our previous article we described and illus- 
trated the coffee plant, and also the character 
and composition of the berry. Coffee is greatly 
adulterated which we shall refer to further on, 
but the majority of persons who have the best 
pure coffee, fail to get a really good infusion for 
the table. The aroma, upon which the good taste 
of coffee depends, is only developed in the berry 
by the roasting process, which also is necessary 
to diminish its toughness and fit it for grinding. 
While roasting, coffee loses from 15 to 25 per vem 
of its weight, and gains from 30 to 50 per cent. 
in bulk. More depends upon the proper roasting 
than upon the quality of the coffee itself. One or 
two scorched or burned berries will materially 
injure the flavor of several cupfuls. Even a slight 
over-heating diminishes the good taste. 

The best mode of roasting, where it is done at 
home, is to dry it first in an open vessel until its 
color is slightly changed. This allows the mois- 
ture to escape. Then cover it closely and scorch 
it, keeping up a constant agitation so that no por- 
tion of a kernel may be unequally h «Too 
low and too slow a heat dries it up without | 
ducing the full aromatic flavor ; while too great 
heat dissipates the oily matter and leaves only 
bitter charred kernels. It should be heated so as 
to acquire a uniform deep cinnamon color andan 
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oily appearance, but never a deep dark brown] a perforated bottom ¢, into which the coarsely 


color. It should then be taken from the fire and 
kept closely covered until cold, and further until 
used. While unroasted coffee improves by age, 
the roasted berries will very generally lose their 
aroma if not covered very closely. The ground 
stuff kept on sale in barrels or boxes, or in pa- 
pers, is not worthy the name of coffee. 

In roasting coffee, if a closed roaster be not at 
hand, we know of no better method than to put 
it into a long-handled iron “spider” or old 
fashioned frying-pan, and turn a tin basin or shal- 
low milk pan closely over it, and then hold it over 
the fire constantly shaking it. After completing 
the scorching, keep the tin cover over until 
perfectly cold, and then transfer it to a vessel with 
a closely fitting cover. If properly covered it may 
be kept for several days or even weeks without 
much deterioration. 

Coffee should not be ground until just before 
using. If ground over night it should be covered ; 
or what is quite as well, put it into the boiler and 
cover it with cold water. The water not only 
retains the valaable oil and other aromatic ele- 
ments, but also prepares it by soaking for imme- 
diate boiling in the morning. This is a sugges- 
tion we have not seen elsewhere, but we have 
practiced and can commend it. Finely ground 
coffee yields a much larger portion of soluble mat- 
ter than that coarsely ground. It is always bet- 
ter to put coffee into cold water and then heat it, 
than to pour boiling water upon it. Double the 
amount of nutriment will be extracted in this way. 
With an ordinary coffee potor boiler, coffee should 
be steeped slowly, and never boil more than three 
or four minutes at most. Every moment it is 
boiling a large amount of the flavor is lost by evap- 
oration. This brings us to the subject of 

COFFEE-BOILERS OR COFFEE-POTS, 

In discussing the best mode of boiling meats 
a year or two since, we recommended to set a 
tin pan closely over the kettle, and keep it filled 
with cool water, the object being to condense the 
steam and meat flavor upon the underside, where 
it would fall back into the kettle, instead of being 
dissipated in the air. We recommend a similar 
process for cooking coffee. Take a tin basin or 
cup that will just fit in the top of the coffee-pot, 
and fill it with cold water. The steam rising against 
the bottom of the basin will be condensed and fall 
back, so long as the water in the basin is not hot. 
If it. gets hot, pour it out quickly, and fill up with 
coki water again. Try this method and you will 
surely find the flavor of the coffee improved very 
greatly. Furthermore, with this arrangement you 
can boil your coffee longer without diminishing 
its good flavor, and thus get out more of its solu- 
ble, nutritious as well as aromatic materials. In 
this manner a much smaller amount of coffee will 
be required to produce an equally good cup of 
hay. than when it is exposed to evaporation. 

everal valuable improvements have been re- 
cently made in the construction of coffee-boilers 
or coffee-pots, which operate on precisely the 
plan we have indicated, and they are what the 
manufacturers claim for them, coffee saving im- 
plements. A description of one or two of them 
will explain their principles and afford instruction. 
We will first name the one widely advertised as 
the “Old Dominion Coffee Pot.”—We do not 
know why called by this name unless from fancy. 
We have used one for some months, and have 
made the annexed engraving, Fig. 1, which better 
shows its construction than the cut used hitherto 
by the manufacturers. The main body is like the 
old coffee-pot, with a cap on the nozzle to pre- 
vent the small evaporation from that aperture. 


ground coffee is placed. We do not consider 
this part specially important, since the coffee must 
be ground coarse to keep it from sifting through. 
The old mode of grinding very fine and clari- 
fying with an egg, or fish skin, or isinglass, will 
secure a more thorough dissolving out of the 
soluble material, as stated above. However, when 
the coffee is longer steeped, as it canbe in one of 
these boilers, the extraction will be sufficiently 
complete even when the berries are but coarsely 
ground. ‘The convenience of the vessel c is in 
\its favor. Tothetop of the main boiler is fitted 
a tin cup with a close cover upon it. The bottom 
of this cup is concave or bent inward like an in- 
verted funnel. From the center of the concave 
bottom an open pipe, p, extends into the cup, 
and is bent downward, terminating near the bot- 
tom as shown in the engraving. Another tube, 
s, starts from the lowest part of the cup (at which 
point the tube is partly open) and after rising up 
say two-thirds of the length of the cap it bends 
down and passing through the bottom extends 
down a little way into the body of the main boil- 
er. 

The operation is as follows: The water to be 
used is divided—part being put into the cup, w, 
and part into the main boiler to surround and 
saturate the coffee in the strainer. When boiled, 
the rising vapor will for a time be condensed 
upon the under concave side of the cup, (by the 
cold water within it) and fall back into the boil- 
er. After the cup is too warm to condense all the 
vapor, part will rise at a,in the tube, p, and 
pass out of its lower end into the water which 
surrounds it. If the boiling be long continued, as 
it may be; the water, w, will become quite aro- 
matic, both to taste and smell, showing that it 
has caught and retained a large amount of deli- 
cious flavor that would otherwise have been lost 
in the air. When taken to the table, by inclining 
the apparatus a little to one side the water will 
rise over the top of the syphon tube, s, which 
will then draw it all over and empty it down upon 








Fig. 1.—oLD DOMINION COFFEE-PoT. 


the coffee below. In this manner, you can boil 
the coffee as long as may be necessary to extract 
most of its soluble ingredients,or as long as a care- 
less or ignorant cook may chance to keep it on 
the fire, without injuring its quality or flavor. 


THE PEOPLE’S COFFEE POT, 


shown in fig. 2, is somewhat similar to the above. 
and designed to secure a similar end. We have 
tested one for several weeks, and find it a decided 
improvement upon the old form. It is without 
the strainer, though a simple covered perforated 
canister to hold the coffee may be dropped into 
the boiler, if desired. The general form of the 
main boiler, and covering cup is shown in the 





Within is a deep basin let down from the top, with 








engraving. The bottom of the cup, C, is precisely 





like a funnel with a small tube, turned upward. 

The coffee is put below with water, and the 
cup above nearly filled with cold water, W. When 
boiling or evaporation commences, the vapors are 
condensed upon the cool bottom, C, and fall back. 
Any excess of vapor is carried up through the 
opened pipe, p, and a considerable portion of it 
condenses into the water, W. The manufacturer’s 
directions intimate that the essential vapors will 
be condensed upen the bottom, C, and that the 
water, W, may be thrown away. But in several 
recent experiments, when the coffee has boiled 
from 15 to 30 minutes, we have found a consid- 
erable amount of flavor in the water in the cup. 
We therefore recommend to divide the water to 
tu be used, putting only a part with the coffee, 
and a part in the upper cup; and when it is car- 
ried to the table, pour the water, W, back into the 








Fig, 2.—PEoPLE’s COFFEE-POT. 


main boiler. With this precaution, we have found 
that in the “People’s,” as well as in the “Old 
Dominion” coffee-pot, the beverage is equal in 
flavor when it has been purposely.or necessarily 
left upon the stove an hour, to that made in five 
minutes in the old-fashioned coffee-pot. We 
consider both of these arrangements as decided 
improvements and worthy the attention of all 
coffee-lovers. 


ALWAYS BOIL MILK FOR COFFEE. 

Those who use uncooked or raw milk in cof- 
fee have no conception of the decided improve- 
ment there is in previously boiling the milk. 
To our taste there is as much difference be- 
tween unboiled milk for coffee, and that boiled 
—if not scorched—as there is betweena raw 
and a cooked beef-steak. We confess to hav- 
ing never yet learned to love the taste of pure 
coffee itself, but boiled milk, and good sugar, with 
cream when it is to be had, flavored with well 
made coffee, is not ‘‘bad to take.” Our obser- 
vation in traveling through the country has been, 
that not one family, or hotel, in five, habitually 
boils milk for coffee. Let the other four-fifths try 
boiling the milk for a few weeks, and our word 
for it, they will not return to raw milk. The 
slightly cathartic effect of coffee alluded to in a 
former article is probably about counterbalaneed 
by boiling the milk, wheff any considerable quan- 
tity of it is used with the coffee. , 

All we have written is for the benefit of those 
who will use coffee. If eels mast be skinned we 
would try and show how to do it as scientifically 
as possible—at least until they “get aseéd to it.” 
For reasons set forth last month, and before, we 
would advise no one to use tea or coffte except 
asamedicine. To the young we would say by 
all means avoid cultivating a taste for it, 

We have engravings made fora brief chapter 
on chicory which is used largely with coffee as an 
adulteration, and also of cocoa, or chocolate, but 
must defer their discussion fo another paper. 
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Cheap home-made Household Conveniences. 
BY ANNA HOPE, 


a 

“¢T could live without a closet,” said a lady to 
me, “but I don’t know how I could live without 
a closet door.” As she spoke she opened this 
valued door, and displayed its various conve- 
niences. Upon it hung her dressing gown, her 
working apron, and other articles, suspended from 
s:nall brass nails or hooks. On the lower part of 
the door was a shoe bag from which shoes, and 
gaiters and India rubbers were peeping out, ready 
for her selection at any moment. 

A shoe-bag is a great convenience. After be- 
coming accustomed to use it, a lady would scarce- 
ly be willing to be without one. Shoe-bags are 
made in various forms. Sometimes a square 
piece of calico is taken, and two rows of pockets 
felled on. These pockets are wide and deep 
enough to admit easily a pair of gaiters or slip- 
pers, yet not so deep as to conceal the whole shoe, 
A larger pocket may be made for “ leggins,” or 
stockings, or any comforts for the feet. These 
bags may be tacked to the closet door. 

Other shoe-bags are made oftwo circular pieces 
of calico—the larger about a yard in diameter, 
and the smaller a little more than two-thirds ofa 
yard. These circles are so folded as to make 
eight divisions, and are sewed together where 
they are creased. Through the hem ofthe larger 
circle a string is drawn, thus forming a bag for 
stockings. 

Pockets may be made in a straight piece of cal- 
ico, and this gathered around a small circle, like 
the bottom of a basket, and the top drawn. 

These bags may be made of calico, or delaine, 
or merino, or of any material one chooses. The 
pockets can be made of different colors. Brown 
linen, trimmed with colored braid, is pretty. 

A traveling toilet-bag of oiled silk is another con- 
venience. It should be made with different sized 
pockets for the brush, comb, fine comb, nail brush, 
tooth-brush, wash-cloth, or sponge, and soap. 

Much of the furniture of a chamber may be 
made with very little expense, where economy is 
a consideration. Soap-boxes lined with paper, 
and covered with chintz, make not only good seats, 
but are useful as substitutes for drawers. As 
receptacles of pamphlets and newspapers, they 
are not to be despised. Shoe-boxes, thus lined, and 
covered, form quité respectable “divans.” <A 
long box for a lounge, with a top that can be 
raised, is a nice place for dresses not in common 
use. Dresses hung in closets become “ stringy,” 
and if folded in a small compass they are wrinkled. 
Almost every one has seen the hour-glass work- 
tables. They are frequently made too high, but 
when they are not, they are very pretty arti 
cles of furniture, and the pockets around the top 
are always convenient. ‘Toilet tables are some- 
times made by putting a substantial top over a 
barrel and covering it with furniture calico. Such 
a barrel is pretty sure to be full of what, other 
wise, no one knows exactly what todo with. Very 
comfortable hassocks, for the feet, may be made 
by cutting out two circles of cotton, twelve or 
fourteen inches in diameter, and stitching between 
them a strip six or seven inches wide. Stuff this 
cvenly and firmly with the contents of the rag- 
bag, if you have nothing better, and then cover 
it with carpeting or drugget. 

A cutting-board is desirable in every family. 
This is made to lie on the lap. The outer edge is 
somewhat rounded, and the inner is cut out so as 
partly to inclose the body, thus keeping it in 
place with less difficulty than otherwise. It is 
very wearisome to stand bya table to cut, as 





every one knows. Even a common square piece 
of board is much better than nothing. for this 
purpose. 
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About Small Matters. 


oo od 
WORK-BASKETS——-MATCH SAFES—KITCHEN BOOK- 


SHELVES. 


There are sundry little conveniences about 
which it maj seem trifling to speak ; yet, accord- 
ing to the wihiter’s observation, a useful hint or 
two may be given to many families, Take a 
lady’s work-basket, for example. Every woman, 
and girl perhaps, has one, but how few have a 
well-contrived one. Usually, the common work- 
basket is a more or less canacious receptacle for 
sewing utensils and materials; but with these 
are thrown together promiscuously odds and ends 
of almdst every description, such as unfinished 
knitting, patches for the good man’s clothing, 
stockings to be darned, balls of worsted, skeins 
of silk, tangled bunches of thread, bits of wax, 
buttons, scissors, thimbles, paper of needles, etc., 
etc.—and to find any one article all must be ran- 
sacked, Did any one ever estimate how much 
time is lost in a year in tumbling over the work- 
basket? The golden motto of order—‘‘ Have a 
place for everything, and everything in its place” 
—is here very singularly shown to be a most 
defective rule, the work-basket being literally a 
place for everything, with everything in it. 

This confusion may be easily remedied by hav- 
ing the work-basket divided into compartments 
of different sizes, each to be appropriated to a 
particular use: say one for the thread, another 
for thimble and scissors, a third for patches, etc. 
If basket makers do not furnish such, the divis- 
ions can easily be made with thin slips of wood, 
or pasteboard neatly covered with silk or fancy 
paper. A strip of silk fastened around the sides 
of the baskets, and divided into separate pockets, 
will be found a very convenient appendage. As 
each lady’s taste will suggest different forms for 
her basket and its fixtures, I merely give general 
suggestions, leaving them to be carried out 
according to each one’s fancy. 


MATCH SAFES. 


Were I an insurance agent, I would make it 
an imperative rule that every house insured by 
me should be provided with metal or earthen 
boxes, in which matches should be kept. They 
are often seen lying loosely upon the shelf or in 
the closet, where a careless servant, an unthink- 
ing child, or even a mischievous mouse, may 
produce disastrous results with them. A little 
incident hag made me very ¢areful in this mat- 
ter. One day, when abotit closing my room, I 
hastily threw a key into @ drawer where were 
several loose papers and miscellaneous articles, 
and closed it; but just as it was closed there 


was a glimmer of light within the drawer which 


attracted attention from its novelty. Opening it 
I found that the key had struck the end of a frie- 
tion match, fired it, and, if undiscovered, the 
building, worth many thousand dollars, would 
probably have been consumed, and no one could 
have guessed how it took fire. It is unquestion- 
ably true that many fires have originated from 
mice nibbling the ends of matches, and we know 
that many children have been poisoned by biting 
matches carelessly left within their reach. Buy 
or make a metallic or carthen match safe, and keep 
it ina safe place. 
A BOOK-SHELF FOR THE KITCHEN. 


I do not mean the mantel-piece, for that is the 
catch-all of the room, but a shelf expressly for 
books. I believe that one-third more reading 


would be done were this simple appendage 
attached to every kitchen. I name the kitchen, 
for this is the room most used in many if not 
most farm-houses. I say a book shelf, rather 
than a book case, because we want the books to 
stand where they will be seen, extending their 
kind invitation to occupy the hour of nooning 
or the evening, so often spent in a most unso- 
cial snooze. A few may be selected at a time 
from the library, which I hope yet to see in 
every farm-house, to occupy places upon the 
kitchem sheltf,.and they will surely receive mucb 
more attention from simply being handy to take 
up. HouseKeePer, 
(To be continued.) 





For the American Agriculturist. 
To Turtleize a Calf’s Head. 


Old Way.—Have ready a calf’s head, pluck, 
and feet. Put the head and pluck in a large pot 
to par-boil. Boil the feet by themselves. Make 
stuffing for the heart (if you choose to roast it) of 
bread, butter, cloves, pepper, salt, some sweet 
herbs, and an egg: Sometimes the heart is sliced 
with the head. When the head is par-boiled, 
take it out, cut it in neat slices, with a little of 
the “lights,” and lay it in a stew pan with some 
cloves and mace, and ati Guion or two. Cover it 
with the liquor it was boiled in, and let it stew 
for an hour or more; then roll a good lump of 
butter in some flour, stir in a cup of wine if you 
choose ; boil two eggs hard, and chop fine to mix 
with the brains which, with the tongue, must be 
very well boiled ; let them be laid in one dish, the 
tongue in the middle. Pour melted butter over 
the brains. Lay the roasted heart ina dish, with 
some liver fried brown and laid round it. The 
feet must be in a dish with some butter and vine- 
gar poured over them. The balls must be made 
thus: Take a pound of pork and a pound of 
veal, made very fine ; chop in two small onions, 
some alspice, salt, pepper, sweet herbs, parsley, 
crumbs of bread and an egg, and a good lump of 
butter. Roll them into balls, fry them brown, 
lay some round every dish and send to the 
table. 

New Way.—Choose a calf’s head with the skin 
on if you can get it. Take } Jb. of resin pounded 
fine, and rub,it in the hair, then dip in boiling wa- 
ter till the hair starts, and clean nicely; clean the 
liver, part of the lights, heart and tongue. Boil 
the heart aid tongue 1} hours, the head 1} hours, 
and the livérs aiid lights an hour. Take out the 
head; cut in slices, and put it in the pot with 
cloves, pepper, salt and mace, and a piece of butter. 
Fill up with the liquor. Let it boil up well, then 
thicken with pounded crackers or flour and ‘eater-! 
put in a glass of winé, if you choose. Make balls 
of 1 Ib. veal, $ 1b. pork (an onion if you like); 
chop in very fine, some cloves, pepper, and salt, 
crumbs of bread of crackers, an egg, and a good 
lump of butter with some sweet herbs—parsley if 
you like. Roll into balls and fry very brown. 
Take the brains, and beat fine with a knife, beat 
in an egg and add a little salt. Mix with flour to 
a batter like pancakes and fry. 


[The above we find in our drawermarked “ In- 
sert when room,” but can not recall the name ot 
the writer, which is not on the manuscript,—Ep.} 
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Recipes. 
A large batch of good ones is being prepared 
to be’given ‘‘all ina heap” next month : send 
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on more early—if you have good ones. «© © 
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Uncle Frank’s Chat with the Boys 
and Girls. 


Having wished all my dear nephews and nieces 
a Happy New Year, which I most sincerely and 
devoutly do, I beg to introduce to them a person- 
age who is reputed totake a great interest in their 
affairs about these days. There [7g he is, litue 
folks. He is called “Ox1p Farner Janvary.” 
You see what his vocation is, don’t you? He 
drives the same business which ‘our excellent 
friend Santa Claus foliows so industriously. The 
difference between the two characters is mainly 
the difference between a Dutchman and an Eng- 
lishman, or more correctly, an Anglo-Saxon ; that 
is to say, he holds the same office among English 
people that Santa Claus does among the Dutch 
people. Now, please don’t confound this Father 
January with that Roman chap, Janus, who had 
four faces, and who looked at the four quarters 
of the globe at once, and who had a splendid 
temple built for him, which stood open during the 
Roman wars, and was closed in times of peace. 
Nor would [ have you jumble him up with Saint 
Janarius, who was a martyr early in the Chris- 
tuan era, and whose blood is said to liquefy once 
every year in the Cathedral called by-his name. 

Take a good look at the man now. What do 
you think ofhim? Can't you judge somewhat cf 
his character from that open face of his! He 
looks a little shy, to be sure. But the reason for 
that is, that he prides himself, like Santa Claus, in 
distributing his gifts very secretly and stealthily. 
I think, however, that I can discover genial feel- 
ing, and innocent mirth in that face half concealed 
under the skin. i. 

“ But what does he carry that log on his back for?” 

That is the “ Yule log.” 

“And what is the Yule log?” 

A great many years ago, our English ancestors called 
the festival of Christmas by the name of “ Yutz.” Now 
this same Father January, you must know, like his 
Dutch friend, Santa Claus, was supposed to begin to per- 
form his good deeds on Christmas eve, though of course 
he kept them up during the succeeding week, until the 
coming in of the New Year. This log the kind-hearted 
old fellow contributes to make a merry blaze on the 
hearth for the feats of Yule, and so itis called the yule 
log. 

“ And what has he in that huge bowl, which he seems 
to carry so carefully ?”’ 

I'm sure I can’t tell you. It is something good. I'll 
answer for that. But what the beverage is, I know no 
more than the man in the moon. 

“T guess it is punch.” 

No. Lam quite sure that our ancestors, away back 
there, a thousand years ago, before the Normans had 
come over from France, were profoundly ignorant of 
whisky punches, sherry cobblers, gin-cocktails, and the 
like. These are modern in- 
ventions. Idon’t see, then, 
that a wiser thing can be done 
in relation to this question, 
than to give it up—to “ let it 
pass,” as the cow is said to 
have remarked of the train of 
cars, when it passed. 

Now, boys, and girls, I 
have anuther odd personage 
to introduce to you—quite as 
odd as the one we have just 
dismissed ; and this one is a 
real character, whereas the 
other, as you don’t need to 
be informed, is fanciful and 
fabulous. 

There! what do you say 
to that chap! I have no 
doubt he strikes you at first 
as rather ugly—and perhaps 
he is so—but Iam very mach 
mistaken if it will not pay us 
wellto give him a carefu; 
examination, and to inquire 
a little into his history and habits. He deserves some 
civility from us, too, for the journey he has taken to pre- 
sent himself in our charmed circle. 

“ Why, how far has he traveled, Uncle Frank?” 

All the way from Texas. I must tell you the whole 
story. Not mary weeks ago, there came a large parcel 
through the mail. What could it be? It was charged 
letter postage. It is something valuable, that’s clear. 
There seemed to be something moving inside of it, Whew! 
Wonder if it is'nt a scorpion, just such a vagabond as 








Cleopatra employed one day. It is’nt an infernal machine. 
Infernal machines don’t hive live things about them. 
Well, let us solve the mystery. Here goes for opening the 
parcel. On removing the envelop there appeared a com- 


mon tin box. We opened the box—opened it, possibly, 
with some fear and trembling—when lo! the animal whose 
portrait is so correctly presented to you, made his appear- 
ance. He seemed to be taking life very cool!y and calm- 
ly. We soon found him to bea perfectly innocent and 
well-disposed sort of personage, who manifested no ob- 
jection to our examining hii as closely as we choses 

It is hardly necessary to describe his personal appear- 
ance. He is marvellously well represented in the picture, 
which was engraved from a portrait carefully taken by 
Lawrence. As to his habits, they seem to be not greatly 
unlike those of our Northern tree-toad. He has extreme- 
ly sharp claws, which seem to fit him for climbing on trees. 
One marked feature about him is his bright and expres- 
sive eye. His horns, perhaps, are the most odd and gro- 
tesque things which he wears. They tend to give hima 
ferocious aspect ; though that is a trait of character which 
seems by no means to belong to him. 

The most striking difference which I have noticed, in 





the habits of this ‘‘ Texan Ranger,” as compared with those 
of our toad and frog, is that while the locomotion of the 
latter is performed by means of vaulting or hopping, the 
former walks off like a turtle or an alligator. The Tex- 
an lady to whose politeness the readers of the Agricultur- 
ist are indebted for this rare curiosity, says, that, when 
he is on his native soil, he will sometimes run so fast, 
that it is quite difficult to overtake him—a fact of which 
our visitor has given us some pretty good proof, during 








his residence in these parts. The same lady informs us 


that the animal is a little addicted, chameleon like, to 
changing his color, But the most interesting fact which 
she states is this: that a gentleman of her acquaintance 
had one in his study, so tame [that he would follow the 
motion ef his master’s pen onthe paper. The commen 
name of this (to us Northern people) singular reptile, is 
the Horned Frog. I will not trouble my young reade:s 
with the very long Latin name by which he is designated 
among men of science. I wish some of our subscribeis 
in Texas would write us all they know about this animal. 
I have no doubt but many of his exploits are well worth 
recording. This is the first one we have ever seen—pro 

bably the first one that ever came here, and we know lit- 
tle about the creature. [If our friends in Texas, and else- 
where, have other such like quecr animals that will bear 
transit by mail send them along, and we will show them 
up. Our delineators, and draughtsmen, and engravers, 
have a marvelous knack of making them walk on paper, 
so that we can introduce them into tens of thousands of 
households. There is room enough in the Agriculturist 
to get up quite a cabinet of Natural History, without 
crowding upon the amount of space needed for farming, 
gardening, house-keeping, etc. Why there is a world of 
wonders right around us in the country, that we have 
hardly a conception of yet. We have an engraver at 
work upon an insect that lives upon the common butter- 
nut tree that will make your eyes glisten when you see 
him shown up in “black and white.” But this is an epi- 
sode ; go on Uncle Frank, we see you have some crooked 
words coming out.—Ep.] 

There are ever so many ways to make Winter evenings 
happy in a family of children. The calendar of in-door 
amusements is almost inexhaustible now-a-days. As a 
general rule, though, those amusements are best which 
blend more or less instruction with them. It has occurred 
to me that among the many thousands of my nephews and 
nieces, there are not a few French scholars, and some who 
are quite advanced in the study of the language. Now, I 
can not think it would fail to be a pleasant as well as a 
rational exercise for these French students to take up 
little French lyrics and to render them into English verse. 
Here is a simple thing from Victor Hugo, to begin with. 


La tombe dit a la rose: 

Des pleurs dont l’abue t’arrose 
Que fais-tu, fleur des amours? 

La rose dit a la tombe: 

Que fais-tu de ce qui tombe 

Dans ton gouffre ouvert toujours ? 


La rose dit: ~Tombeau sombre, 

De ces pleurs, je fats dans l’ombre 
Un parfum d’ambre et de miel. 

La tombe dit:—Fleur plaintive, 
De chaque ame qui m’arrive, 

Je fais un ange du ciel. 


It is easy enough to translate the author’s meaning, 
you see. The difficulty consists in rendering the ideas in 
good English verse. Those who have not taxed their 
brains over this species of composition, may be almost dis- 
couraged at the result of their first efforts. They have 
only to persevere, however, and they will succeed, in 
nine cases out of ten, in fitting the lyric with a becoming 
suit of clothes made after the English fashion. For the 
encouragement of my young readers, 1 will give ‘them a 
translation made, at my request, on purpose for them, by 
a lady friend of mine who styles herself “‘ Aunt Sue,” and 
who is never so happy as when she is entertaining a troop 
of little folks. 

The Tomb a sweet Rose thus addressed : 

“With the tears that dawn sheds on thy breast, 
What makest thou, beautiful flower?” 

*“‘ And thou, selemn Tomb,” said the Rose, 

Say, what dost thou make with all those 
Engulfed by thee every hour? 

“ With the tear-drops my bosom that fill 

Delicious perfume I distill, 
In the twilight and shadows of even.” 

« And I, charming ose,” said the Tomb 

* Of the millions which unto me come 
Introduce holy angels to heaven.” 





A Littite Grri’s WartrEr-mELons.—Mr. #. Coon, 
Walworth Co., Wis., writes that his little girl, seven 
years old, raised on a vine in her flower-bed, five melons 
weighing respectively, 22}, 20, 20, 15and 15 lbs. She 
thinks that is doing pretty well for so small a girl [so it is] 
and wants to know if any one of her age have beat it, If 
they have, she will ‘‘ try again.” 


Tue Cuinesk Cement which 1s enquired for by C 
Hoffman, jr., Dauphin Co., Pa., we cannot describe. The 
paper he inquires about, is, in our private opinion, a little 
on the humbug order. 

Keeping WeatHer Notrss.—We can not judge of the 
merits of the Minnesota boy’s method of keeping Weather 
Notes, until we examine it. 
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plenty of them over the floor ; they 























Grandmother’s Afternoons with the 


THE NEW YEAR—SWEEPING CLEAN. 


Thank you, my girls, for your kind wishes. It makes 
the beginning of my year very happy to have you around 
me again. 1’m sure I wish you many a happy New Year. 
Well, well, how time flies—I can scarcély believe that 
another whole year has gone. It seems to me more like 
a month. Time passes very rapidly with old people. 
When I was a little girl a month seemed very, very long, 
and a year, I thought, would never come to an end—for I 
used to look forward to my Christmas and New-Year 
holidays as you do now, and that made me impatient for 
the time to pass. Sometimes my fathér told me about 
things that happened ten years before, and I thought he 
must be very old to remember so far back. But ten years 
do not seem very long now. Life is like a journey overa 
hill; we travel slowly till we reach the top, and then we 
go faster and faster to the bottom, like boys riding dowr 
on their sleds. 

Do you wish to grow older? [ did when I was young. 
I wanted to be grown up, and sometimes when | lay down 
at night I wished I might wake up in the morning and find 
myselfa woman. But I found the time was short enough 
to learn all I ought to know, when I was ebliged to do for 
myself, instead of having almost everything done for me. 
Why, there were a hundred necessary things I did not 
know anything about when I went to housekeeping, and 
s0 I made mistakes, and many a crying spell I had over 
my work. 

Sometimes I’m afraid the folks now-a-days are spoiling 
their girls. They keep them studying all the time about 
everything on the earth and above the earth, filling their 
heads full of book learning, teaching them to play on the 
piano, and to make worsted-work, and wax-work, and 
leather-work, and all kinds of work except housework, 
and they call this education. Wax-work wont make good 
preserves, and I don’t believe one of you would eat a 
leather-work pie. I've tasted pies sometimes that seemed 
tough enough for leather. 

And how some of the poor girls look when they have 
‘4inished,” as they callit. They are just about finished in- 
deed. Ifthey had taken lessons in sweeping and dusting, 
and washing and ironing, as well asin books and fancy- 
work, they might have been healthy and happy. I don’t 
mean to run down a good education#I Only want it 
should be really good. The body should be educated ag 
well asthe mind. There’s nothing like housework to 
brace up the strength. And every girl ought to know how 
to do it, so that she may sce that it is well done, even if 
she is rich enough to keep ever so many servants. 


SWEEPING AND DUSTING. 
Every body feels, or ought to feel, on New- Year’s, like 
making a clean sweep, and getting everything to rights. I 
have noticed that people who keep their houses neat and 
tidy, are more apt to keep themselves right. 
| Let me tell you how to sweep and dust, for who does 
not like to see a neat room? It is easy, but it requires 
care and practice to do it well. A thoughtless girl may 
‘send the dust flying about every way into the air, tocome 
‘down again after she has finished chasing it with the 
broom, leaving the room about as unclean as before. 
| First, shut the doors and windows if it be windy, for 
the wind seems to love to scatter the dust about. If there 
is nice furniture in the room, cover it with sheets, or with 
‘Rewspapers. Then take moist tea leaves and sprinkle 








will catch the dust. Sweep first 
under the beds, tables, sofas, etc. 
A clean damp flannel mop is the 
best thing to use in such places. 
Of course it shou!d be well wash- 
ed out after using it. Where the 
broom is used, be careful not to 
raise it hastily, or high, as that 
would drive the dust upward. 
Quietly and gently roll the leaves 
and dust together into one place, 
where they may be taken up to- 
gether into the dust-pan, or if you 
have not a dust-pan, lay a paper 
flat on the floor, and sweep the 
Jeaves and dust upon it. 





After sweeping always give 
each article of furniture a good 
thorough dusting, Do not flirt the 
dust of with a.brush, but wipe it 
off very carefully. For fine furni- 
ture, use a picce of soft flannel. 
Ovcasionally shake the duster out 
the window, as it becomes filled, 
and always keep your dusting 
cloth very clean, so as not to rub 
the dirt into, instead of away from 
the furniture. 

There, I think that will do for 
a holiday lesson, only don’t for 
get, my dear girls, to keep the best room you have well 
swept. I mean the room where you keep your thoughts. 
Sweep out all the naughty thoughts, the cross and unkind 
{: elings, and then every new year will be a happy one. 


Girls—No. II. 





The Editor with his Young Readers. 
—_o— 
(To be read on January ist, 1859.) 


A“ Happy New-Year,” to you all, Boys and Girls. We 
said two months ago, this would be a very busy season— 
and it is so im@eed—such lots of new and old subscribers 
send in their-letters to the editor when they forward sub- 
scriptions that it would take more than all the time and 
room if every letter was answered or printed at once. 
But they are generally good materials and will ‘‘ keep,” 
until they can be used. Well, we have let Uncle Frank 
and Grandmother have about all the room—but have saved 
enough to send the above greeting and a word more. As 
we shall try to have this number reach nearly all of you, 


Fig. 1. 


by New-Year’s day, we shall just fancy that you each re- 
spond ‘“‘A Happy New-Year to you sir.” Our greeting 
has to be sent to the printer before Christmas even, but 
it will be fresh a week later. 

Wonder how you'll spend your Christmas and New- 
Year’s Days. Would you like to know how we shall 
spend ours? Well, on January Ist, 1859, we shall proba- 
bly be—at least all the forenoon—in our “Sanctum,” at 
189 Water-street, attending to the lots of letters that al- 
ways come in just then. But Christmas Day, we shall 
have a “time” with our little folks near home—our near- 
ly two-hundred Sabbath School Scholars and their teach- 
Ne ‘What are we going to do?” Why we have now one 
of the prettiest Sunday School rooms you ever saw, fitted 











up for us mainly by one of our subscribers, a New 
York merchant (we wish there were ten thousand 
who could and would do just like him). Perhapseyou’ll 
have a picture of this “model room” sometime, Well, 
the Ladies are trimming that room all up with evergreens. 
Across one end, is to be a long table, with two Christinas 
trees, one each side of the center. On these trees will be 
hung such alotof Cornucopias—one for each scholar—- _ 
filled with candies ; there will be oranges and other things 
hanging on these trees. On the table, in one place will be 
quite a mountain of cakes, and two or three hills made 
ofa barrel of oranges; and other heaps of candies, of 
various kinds—thirty or forty pounds in all. But the best 
of all will be a great pile of new Books—one for each boy 
and girl belonging to the School, with his or her name in 
it. 

Then on Christmas afternoon, at 2} o'clock, all the 
School will assemble inthe Church near by, with their pa- 
rents and friends, and such singing as we shall have, 
“* will be hard to beat.” Some.gentlemen will make short 
addresses, and some rewards will be given out; and then 
the parents and all who do not belong to iie school will 
be invited to go into the School room to. merely look at 
it. When they have gone we shall go in there with the 
scholars and teachers and well you can guess what 
will follow. Wo'nt we all enjoy ourselves though? 
Would’nt you like to be there? We would like to have 
you. | Private—You need not say anything about it, but 
this pre-report is given justto hint to your friends how 
they may sumetime get upa “ festival.” for you if you 
are good children—or how we would have them do once 
a year for those who deserve it.] 


ABOUT THE PROBLEMS. 





We have neither time nor room to say much about these, 
until after New-Ycar's. But our Drawer must be emptied 
of the stacks of answers to the ‘* Dog Problem” No. 32. 
All the boys and girls whose names are given below, have 
written us th:.t they worked itout “ by their own ingenu- 
ity.” We asked this because, as we stated last month, it 
is nota new one, andit has therefore been seen by some— 
though, we are sure, not by one in ten of the boys and 
girls. Very few comparatively have the English book 
in which it appeared, or one of those into which it has 
been copied in this country. We have seen some grown 
people laugh very heartily over it since they first saw it in 
the Agriculturist. By the way, tweorthree misconstrued 
our promise of “a picture with the names of those who 
worked it out.” We intended to say*we would give the 
picture and their names in this paper, and we do so, You 
see how 4 lines added to the déad dogs in fig. 1, set them 
to running in fig. 2, Here are the names of those who 
sent in correct drawings like fig:2, prior to Dee. 17: 
E. H. Slatesive, Monmouth Co., N,J.; Alex. Kirkman, 
and Henry R. Oliver, Kings Co., N.Y¥.; B.C. Parke, 


Fig. 2. 


Dauphin Co., Pa.; Stephen H. Miller, Col. Co., Pa, 
Daniel E. Hervey, N. ¥Y.; Geo. Dinmer, Phila. ; Jonr 
Lane, N. Y.; John Pilkington, Essex Co., N.J.; Charles 
H. Smith, N. Y.; Thomas W. Wightman, Somerset Co.. 
N. J. ; Waltcr Milne, Westchester Co., N. Y. ; Harriette 
Williams, N. Y.; Isaac H. Mayer, no address; Thoma* 
L. Baily, Chester, Co., Pa.; Markle Smith, Westmore 
land Co., Pa.; OrlinO. Hard, Oswego Co., N. Y.; Wir 

field Scott Thompson, Salem Co., N, J.; C. B, Kittredg« 

Hampden Co., Mass.; Franklin Miller, Berks Co., Pr. 
(with the very pretty addition of a rabbit running befox - 
each dog); George Rowband, Kings Co., N.¥.; W 
M. Dales, Onondaga Co., N. Y.; Elmira M. Vocrhie 
Seneca Co., N. ¥.; 0. A. Kittredge Mor genesy 07, 
0.; James R. Sutton, N.Y ‘Chart 7 esl’ Bo BAe 
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Pa. ; R. B. Dawson, Steuben Co., N.Y. (very well done) , 
Albert F. Kelly, Providence Co., R. I. ; Charles Edward 
Raymond, Fairfield Co., Conn. ; Joel B. Bertolet, Berks 
Co., Pa. ; Benj. F. Carpenter, Huron Co., O.; Frank 
Hayward, Peoria Co., Ill.; Arthur Warren, Union Co., 
N. J.; W.8. Haigh, Orange Co., N. Y.; John W. Foulks, 
Indiana Co., Pa.; Robert Welistood, N. Y.; Isaiah Mich- 
ener, Bucks Co., Pa.; R.Uarvey, Jo Davies Co., LIl.: 
Annie 8. Foster, Queens Co., N. Y.; Philo Mix, New- 
Haven Co., Conn. ; Elias (8 y.) and Amos (11 y.) Manma, 
Cumberland Co., Pa.; Calvin H. Gaylord, Broome Co., 
N. Y. (the picture represenis live dogs) ; Lester Winfield, 
Uister Co., N. Y. (thanks for kind words); Jas. K. Ex- 
line, Tuscarawas Co., O.; Mary J. Ford, (13 y.) Adams 
Co., lil.; W. H. Golder, Scott Co., Iowa; Edwin C,. 
Burleigh, Aroostook Co., Me.; D. Webster Spicer, Jeff. 
Co,, N ¥.; Ino. Crowell, Jr., Kenton Co, Ky ; Geo. 
8S. Redsecker, Lancaster Co., Pa.; A. H. Duncomb, 
Westchester Co., N. Y.; O. 8. Coffin, Hancock Co., Ind.; 
L. W. Beach, St. CiairCo., Mich.: George Ingraham, 
(7 y ) Queens Co., N..Y.;C .G. P., Chittenden Co., Vt. ; 
Chas. Ross, Waterloo Co., C. W.; E. D. Newton, Queens 
Co., N. ¥.; J. A. Proctor, Middlesex Co , Mass. ; Philo 
J. Barnes, Orange Co., Vt.: John Fleming, Hunterdon 
Co., N.J.; 8. Davis and A. Knod, Huntingdon Co, Pa. 
(sorry you cut the paper, better exercise the pencil in 
drawing); Chas. H. Osgood, Windham Co., Ct.; E. P. 
Brown and F. A. Bliss, Orange Co., Vt.; J. T. Downs, 
Anarundel Co., Md. (the tree problem you send has al- 
ready been published, Sept. 1857); Andrew J. Gilbert, 
Huron Co., 0.; Geo. E. Halloday, Ionia Co., Mich. ; 
David L. Phillips, Cuyahoga Co.,0.; C. V. V., N.Y. 
city, answers thus: 
*“ The process is simp’e and easily seen, 
Unless the beholder is unusualiy green, 
For it is readily done, without any bother, 
Hitch the head of one dog to the tail of the other.” 
Pros_em 31.—This problem is avery useful though 
difficult one, but it is a good arithmetical exercise, and 
should be worked out by every boy and girl old enough to 
do so without aid from others. Few seem to have mast- 
ered it, and we will still delay publishing the correct so- 
lution and names until ail have had time to send in an- 
swers. Ruies for the solution are in most school arithmet- 
ics. The 4th and 7th questions in this problem are the only 
really difficult ones. Those who have not advanced far 
enough in mathematics for these, may give the other ten 
answers. 
Spell the word Butt, correctly, using 14 letters, 
What short word does 8 chew tea, spell? 
What short word does Are 80, spell? 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, ) 

New York, Dec. 22, 1858 § 
‘'he closing of the Canals, since our last,—has had the 
effect of lessening the receipts of Produce. The Rail- 
roads have not brought much forward. The Coastwise 
arrivals have also been moderate. The supplies of Flour 
and Wheat, here, have, however, been quite heavy. The 
demand has been less active, and mainly for the home 
trade. There has been very little disposition to purchase 
for shipment, or on speculation. Prices have not varied 
remarkably, as holders have not pressed their supplies on 
the market. Corn has fluctuated considerably. A week, 
or ten days ago, there was a lively demand from parties, 
having Western speculators’ orders to fill, This occa- 
sioned an advance. Such demand soon died out; leay- 
ing the market heavier than it had previously been. It 
closed tamely, though sellers ask full prices....Rye has 
been in limited request. It has been sparingly offered, 


chased, especially hog products, for future delivery. 
Prices have been unsettled, closing, however, buoyantly 
for Pork and Lard; and languidly for Beef. The latteris 
unusually plenty. It is now pretty generally conceded 
that there will be an increase in the number of Hogs 
packed at the West, this season, but great stressis laid 
upon the falling off in weight, and as this is admitted, the 
arguments the next four weeks-will be based upon it with 
a good degree of confidence ; if, however, the receipts the 
coming week should reach forty or fifty thousand, it will 
be difficult to withstand the force of such an argument 4s 
this will furnish, or keep up prices under its influence. 
Already the receipts at Cincinnati, alone, reach, accord- 
ing to the latest returns, 279,000, against 163,000 same 
time last season. The indications are that the receipts 
will be fair dnring December, at least, and it wil! be in 
January before the season will “wind up.”....Hay is 
less plenty, and is dearer, but not active.... Hemp, Hops, 
Seeds, and Tobacco attract less attention.... Wool has 
been in lively request, and with much reduced available 
stocks of desirable qualities of domestic, prices have ad- 
vanced. The bulk of the sales have been to manufactur- 
ers. Two extensive auction sales of Foreign Wool oc- 
curred during the month, one here, and the other ir Bos- 
ton; both resulted very satisfactorily....In other com- 
modities, there has been very little variation during the 
month. 

RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Ry-. Barley, Oats 
24 bus. days this mon, 273,053 210,313 240,529 9,167 132,458 187,87 
24 bus, days/ast mon , 487,200 932,295 668,283 26,748 334,548 197,285 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 business days this month, 266,420 312,150 611,669 46,700 116 300 
24business days last mon, 332,167 467,400 661,066 28,400 217,600 


Exroats From N. Y., From Jan. Ist, To Dec. 14. 










1857. 1858. 
Wheat Flour, bbls...........++.- 1,003,871 1,351,885 
Rye Flour, bbls..........-eseeee- 3,790 4,525 
Corn Meal, bbis........ccccovcces 48,625 63,354 
Wheat, bush..........ceccccecess 3,583,468 3,285,861 
CORR, DUB. 60s c0edessscorssense 1,950,664 1,639,304 
BRO, DUR «<5 ..0520000000000000000% 81,446 12,487 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Nov. 24. Dec. 22. 
FLoun—Superf t» Extra State $4 26, @490 $125 @675 
Common to Fancy Western.. 4 25.(@485 440 @510 
Extra Western... ............. 465 (@ 8 50 499 @ 8 50 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 535 @é8&0) 535 (@7 75 
Mixed to Extra Southern..... 510 @ 8735 48) @875 
RYE FLour—Fine and Super. 330 @425 325 @410 
Cone BEGAB i so cingeseciecscces 375 @4 25 349 @ 4 00 
Wueat—Canada White...... 120 (@ 145 120 @140 
Western White 118 @ 159 118 @145 
Southern White.. 125 @ 1 50 124 @1 50 
All kinds of Red 76 (130 66 .@ 1 28 
Conn—Yellow...... & @ 86 715 @ 85 
SEND cassee0sedss ss 82 @ 84 72 @ 841 
OS eS ae 7i @ 76 76 @ 77 
OaTs— Western.. 49 @ Sl 53 @ 55 
ee re er er 46 @ 48 48 @ 51 
BOREROER . oo cccccccccccsscccess 40 @ 44 42 @ 45 
rr ra ere 72 @ T7 75 @ 80 
BARLRY ....ccccccccccccccesece 73 @ 9 70 @ 92 
TUMIRD TRORIB. 6 oo s.000.005 0000008 1 1244@ 1 25 1 12% @ 1 25 
0 ) } 


Hay, in bales, per 100 lbs...... 
Co rron—Middlings, perlb.... 
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however, and a rise in prices has been established. The 
movements in Barley, have been much less extensive, 
and this kind of grain closes quite heavily....Oats have 
been in active demand partly for shipment to New-Or- 
leans, at higher rates....The transactions in Cotton have 
been to a moderate extent, and prices have advanced ic. 
@ic. ® bb..... Our available supply is 44,193 bales, against 
10,313 bales same period last year. The receipts at all 
the shipping ports to latest dates this season have been 
1,362,447 bales, against 732,116 bales to the corresponding 
period of last season. The total exports from the United 
States so far this season have been 622,767 bales, against 

73,627 bales to the same date last season. The total stock 
on hand and on shipboard in the shipping ports at the 
latest dates was 659,820 bales, against 384,007 bales at the 
same time last year. The stock, in the interior towns at 


the latest dates was 164,248 bales, against 72,289 bales at 
the corresponding date a year ago. With regard to the 
crop, the most general estimate appears to be 3,500,000 
bales ; while we find many intelligent opinions favorable 
to 3,600,000 as likely to be nearer the mark. The lowest 
estimates come from New-Orleans ; the highest from the 
Atlantic States.... Provisions have been quite freely pur- 
























Rice, per 100 Ibs.............0. ) 3 
Hops, crop of 1853 per lb...... 19 @ 
Pork—Mees. per bbl.......... 1739 (@i7 
rl 1375 @lA 
3 975 @ll 
Country mess . 825 @975 
Hoas, Dressed corn, per lw .. 644@ 
Lard, in bbis. per lv........... 135 @ 
BurrER—Western, per lb..... 12 (@ 
State, per 2) @ 
> > ~ ‘®@ 
3 20 @ 
FEATHERS, Live Geese per |b. 44 @ 
SEED—Clover, per ib .......... 94@ ( 
Timothy, per bushel... ... 200 @ 2 6235 
SuGar, Brown, per tb 5%@ 
Mo asses, New-Orleans, prgl jominal 
CoFFEE, Rio, per lb......-.... 95@ 
Topacco—Kentucky, &c. pr ib 64@ 
Seed Leaf, per Ib..........:... @ ( 
Woo1r-Domestic fleece, per lb. 30 @ iG 
Domestic, pulled, per lb. ..... 30 @ ( 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer'’n pr ton.115 (@135 15 = =(@135 
Dressed American, per ton 170 (@190 170 =(@i90 
TALLOW, per lb... @ 1 @ 10% 
O1L CAKE, perton.... 31 00 @35 08 3100 (@36 00 
PoTATOES—Peach Blo 162 @225 162 @225 
Mercers, per bbl. ..... 137 @2 08 137 @200 
Sweet Virginia, perbbl . 150 @175 30) @ 
Sweet Camden, per bbl.. 275 @3 0 350 @400 
TURNIPs—Rutabagas, pe 75 (@1 09 75 @ 87 
Onions, per bbl... 187 @3 50 
200 @500 
125 @150 
5 00 @ 8 00 700 @i0 00 
+ 1200 @1500 1200 @l16 00 
APPLEs—Common, Per bbl... 200 (@ 2 50 200 @ 2 50 
Prime winter, Per bbl......... 300 @350 300 @3 50 
Quix —Dried, per Ib........ 8@ 8% 
OULTRY—Fowls, per lb,...... 8 @ 10 10 @ 12% 
eg a er 8 @ 12 2@ Wu 
Turkeys, per lb 10 @ 12 9@ 13 
Geese, per lb. 8 @ 9 8 @ 10 
Partridge, per pair........... 56 @ 63 56 @ 63 
Prairie Hens, per pair......--. 15 @100 56 @ 63 
Rabbits, per pair........-...+. 25 @ 37 25 @ 37 
Venison —Carcass, perlb...... 8 @ 10 7@ 8 
N,. ¥. Live Stock Markets..—Tue Carrie 


MarxeETs have been rather scantily supplied since our 
last report. Receipts the past three weeks only 9.601 
against 14,566 for the preceding three weeks. Prices 
have advanced regularly ic. per lb. each week, making 
the closing figures Dec. 15 (the last general marked day) 
10}c.@1lc. for premium bullocks; 10c.@10ic. for first 
quality ; 8c.@9jc. for common to medium, and 7¢.@7jc. 
for the poorer animals. Generally selling at 8c.@10c., 


with an average of 8jc.@8ic., making an advance of ljc 
for the three weeks. These prices are for the estimated 
dressed weight of the four quarters. The “ fifth quarter” 
(head, hide and tallow) are not taken into account in the 
estimated weight in this market. 

_ SHEEP anp Lamzs.—Receipts have been light, number- 
ing but 24,287 for the past three weeks, which is a falling 
off of 12,031 from the receipts of the three previous weeks. 
The markets are now active at advanced rates, good 
sheep bringing 4ic.@5tc., and extras 5jc.@6c. per ib. 
— alive weight. Pelts are quick at $1.00@$1.50 
each. 

Hoes.—Arrivals fair, although less than last month. 
For the past three weeks 61,855 have been received. 
The weather has mainly favored packers who have 
bought freely at advanced rates. Good corn fed hogs are 
now worth 6jc.@6ic. For a few lots of extra fat ones 
7c. was paid Dec. 15th. 


The Weather during the past month has been 
changeable, with a few touches of winter. Very litle 
snow has fallen in this vicinity, however, and the ground 
has been open for the greater part of thetime. The 
abundance of wet weather has checked out-door opera- 
tions in part, but ample opportunity has been afforded for 
securing late :oot crops and otherwise preparing for win- 
ter. Our Daity Weatuer Nores, condensed, read: 
November 26, 27, clear and cool; 28, snow storm, chang- 
ing torain on 29th, but leaving some three inches snow 
on the ground ; 30, clear and mild, snow mostly gone. 
December 1, clear and frosty; 2, rainy day; 3, clear and 
warm ; 4, cloudy a.M., rain p.M., which continued to fall 
moderately during the 5th; 6, clear and fine; 7, rain 
p.M. ; 8, N. E. rain till M., cloudy and warm P Mo. : 9, clear 
and cold; 10, coldest day as yet, thermometer 12°, 
ground frozen hard ; 11, cool: 12, clear a.m., cloudy P.M. 
and milder ; 13, rainy day; 14, thick fog and warm rain ; 
15, rain; 16 and 17, clear and warm; 18, cooler; 19, 
cloudy and cold, Mercury 16°, with snow at night; 20, 
cloudy, milder, slight flurry of snow. 














Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and Repiies to ConRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
Interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean- 
ings of various kinds from various sources. 


Late Communications.—Very often when the 
paper is all planned and halfin type, in comes a good letier 
which ought to appear at once. Please keep in mind, 
friends, that we need about all the matter on hand a 
month before date, in order to make up an assortment for 
the several departments, and then have time to work 
upon the matter in hand, have it put in type, stereotyped, 
printed and mailed to go off at least a week before its 
date, or it will be behind time at distant points. The in 
side sheet must be ail completed and sent to press by the 
1Cth of the preceding month. 


Nothing for Sale.—Constant inquiries whether 
we can supply this or that farm or garden imp!ement, or 
animal, &c., compel us to say for the twentieth time that 
we have not the remotest interest in anything of the kind 
directly or indirectly ; should it become apparent that any 
one of the editors of the Agriculturist was so interested 
as to in the least influence his articles in these pages, he 
would have immediate notice that his services could be 
dispensed with. The editorial pages of this journal must 
and shall be independent of all private interests. 


Bee-Hunting.—Description of mode and illustra- 
tion of hunters’ box, from H. C. Comins, received and 
laid over, to be given at the hunting season with others 
that may be received. 


» 

Dividing old Strawberry Reots,.—A. H. 

Butt, Sullivan Co., N. H., and others, Better get new 

plants from the runners than separate old strawberry 
roots. 


Clinton Grape.—L. F. Pierce, Kossuth, lowa.— 
Your queries are answered pretty fully at pages 158 and 
211 of Vol. XVI., where an illustration is given. The 
Clinton isa hardy grape, and earlier than the Isabella 
(some say two weeks?) It is not of the first quality in 
flavor, and is rather acid. Owing to its hardiness and ear- 
ly maturity it is adapted to northern culture, 


Chufas, or Earth Almonds, (Cyperus escu- 
lentus.)—L. F. Pierce, Desmoines Co., Iowa, writes that 
he planted 130 tubers last Spring, and gathered 12 quarts, 
They were put in rows 14 inches apart,6 inches from 
each other in the row, and 3 inches deep. This is rather 
deeper and closer than they need tobe. We can not 
answer as tothe amount of crop that may be produced 











per acre, nor are we fully satisfied as to the value of the 
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plant for general cultivation. They should enly be plant- 
ed where they can remain permanently, for it is difficult 
to eradicate them after they are once introduced into a 
plot of round. We hear that poultry are very fond of 
them, though chiefly raised for hogs, which dig them 
themselves, For.further notes see last volume, page 150 
(May No.) 


Falling Corn Stalks,—Orlando Bland, of Suffolk 
Co informs us that the corn on land which has been fre- 
quently dosed with ashes falls down in August without 
any apparent cause. Much of the land on the east end 
of Long Island has been treated too exclusively with 
fish and ashes. 1t wants carbonaceous moatter, either in 
the form of muck or turning in green crops, to keep it in 
balance. Sow plaster and clover, and turn in the crop 
when in full blossom, and plant corn only once in six 
years, and the stalks will hold out until the end. 


Root Crops for Stock.—Thomas D. Burral, 
Geneva, N. Y., favors us with a copy of his address de- 
livered before the Ontario Agricultural Society away back 
in 1822, in which he speaks disparagingly of root crops, 
Ile remarks that he sends the address as a matter of curi- 
osity to show how we thought and talked upon ‘the sub- 
ject in the woods before we had the means of getting to 
market by Railroads and Canals ’—These records oi the 
olden time agriculture, and of the efforts then being made 
at improvement are interesting. 


Winter Keeping of Onions—M. D. Seward, 
Christian Co., Ill.—Keep onions cool and dry during win- 
ter. Light freezing even will not hurt them if they are 
covered and not handled while frozen. Cellars are usu- 
ally too warm and especially too damp to keep them well. 
An attic or garret floor is better. Further information 
will be ealled out by the prizes offered on page 5. 


Bulbs by Mail—Thos Frazer, Luzerie Co., Pa., 
and others.—Small bulbs, such as snow-drop, crocus, ox- 
alis, &c., can be sent‘by mail. The larger ones better go 
by express, and even smaller ones, if many are wanted. 
We can hand orders or remittances to reliable dealers ; 
but, except in special cases, we would prefer orders sent 
directly to those who advertise them. 


Eieading Back Raspberries and Black- 
berries—Wm. Weaver, McDonough Co., Ill.— We 
pecfer heading back old canes when they first start in 
Spring, and new shoots as soon as they have attained a 
height of say four feet in mid-summer. This induces 
tile branches, and consequently an increased fruit sur- 
face. 

Yellow Locust Seed—W. C. II. John, Cayuga 
Co., N. ¥.—You wi!l find this frequently advertised in 
this paper. The tree is ornamental when young, but 
quite the reverse when old. It is. readily distinguished 
by the yellow color of its heart-wood. Is excellent for 
timber. See page 5. 


Price of the Newer Grapes,—F. B. Parker, 
Erie Co., N. Y. These can now be had of most nursery- 
men. Parsons & Co., of Flushing, quote them as fol- 
lows in their last catalogue. Hartford Prolific, 50c.; 
Concord, 75c. for one year old, and $1, for two year old 
plants; Diana, $1; Delaware, $250; and Rebecca, $1 
each. 


Root Pruning Grape Vines.—Wnm. M. Reed, 
Macon Co., Ala. We differ from those nurserymen who 
recommend ‘cutting away all the upper roots of the 
Grape,” We would cut away the top rather than the 
root, but not this as much as inany advocates. Save all 
the roots you can, to draw up moisture for the long vines. 


Grape or Praning Shcars—We have received 
from Messrs. John Rowe & Co., 269 Pearl street, N. Y., 
a very efficient imp!ement, of American manufacture, for 
pruning grape vines, etc. The formof the handles is su- 
perior to those of the imported kind, The cutting blades 
sever a ?-inch grape vine with a clearcut and very easily, 
without crushing or bruising it. 


Draining Level Land.—Thos. F. Davis, of 0., 
makes inquiries upon this topic. Much land that lies ap- 
parently level has fall enough to clear it of water. A 
competent engineer should examine it with his leyeling 
instrument, and determine the lowest point and the pros- 
pect of an outlet beyond. If entirely level, a small pond 
and a wind-mill pump may be necessary. ad 

Dissolved Bones with Ashes—S. W. Joy, 
Strafford Co., N. H., writes ; “ The inclosed dollar is for 
the Agriculturist for 1859—it is worth many dollars. 
Query: Is it well to mix ashes with dissolved lime?” It 
is not. They withdraw a part of the acid from the lime 
an¢ render it insoluble. 


Barilla.—G. G. Ruth, Berks County Pa. The near- 
est diuggist will procure the article for you, if he has it 
not al ady on hand. 
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Pomological Report,—S. W. Providence, R. I. 
The proceedings of the last Pomological Convention have 
not yet been published officially. For copies, when issued, 
apply to the President, M. P. Wilder, of Boston, or the 
Secretary, T. W. Field, of Brooklyn, N.Y. A perfect 
list of the fruits commended, at the last meeting, togeth- 
er with the present officers of the Society, &c., is given 
in the Agriculturist (Vol. XVII page 314). 


Westfield (Mass.) Academy—Agricul- 
ture,—We learn from the Circular of this old Institu- 
tution that $5,000 were given by Willto found an Agr. De- 
partment, and the town of Westfield, in its corporate ca- 
pacity, has contributed an additional $5,000. This De- 
partment is now in operation. The Institute is under the 
care of J. B. Holland, A. M., Principal. Rev. E. Davis, 
D.D., President, and N. T. Leonard, Esq., Secretary of 
Board of Trustees. Term began Dec. 8 


Making Burning Fluid.—W. C. A., Oswego, 
N.Y. The common burning fluid is simply a mixture of 
about five gallons of 95 per cent alcohol (the strongest you 
can get) with one gallon of camphene. They are put to- 
gether cold and shaken well two or threetimes. Alcohol 
varies in strength, and the right proportions of camphene 
is all that will dissolve in the alcohol. If more be added 
a smoky light will result. If much less, a dim light will 
be given. If an excess of camphene be added it will sep- 
arate, in a layer by itself, and the perfect mixture may be 
decanted or drawn off. Burning fluid is dangerous stuff 
in careless hands, but not in careful hands if tight metal- 
ic lamps be only used. We now use the ‘ Carbon Oil” 
instead, and would advise every one else to do so, but 
unfortunately there is not enough of it produced, as yet, 
to half supply the demand. 


Aquariums, Prices, etc.—W. A. P., Putnam 
Co., Ill._—These differ greatly in price, depending upon 
size, finish, stocking, &c. A plain one, like fig. 1 on page 
256, vol. 16, fourteen by twenty inches and ten inches 
high, costs, without the table, $7 to $8, if not fitted up 
with animals and plants. Some very small ones are got 
up for $2.50 to $3. Others of large size and fine finish 
cost all the way up from $12 to $100. 


Chotic im Hlorses.—A New Jersey suhscriber 
says he has seen obstinate cases frequently cured by 
drenching the animal freely with urine. He does not 
state the amount of urine to be given, nor from which 
animals. But this is not material, for we would not ad- 
vise its use. It has doubtless been useful at times—we 
have known of its being given to children for colds, and 
sometimes successfully ; but the urinary organs carry off 
much foreign material from the body, and the urine is of 
very variable character, and, on the whole, as likely to 
produce injury as good. 


Dorkings for Seed.—W. R. Pierce, Plymouth 
Co., Mass., infers from anote on page 347, vol. 17, that we 
are breeding Dorking fowls, and probably have them for 
sale, and he ** wishes to get two or three white ones for 
seed.” We have never “taken” the “hen fever’ strongly 
enough to go into raising poultry for the market. In 
short, the only stock we are propagating or improving for 
sale is the Agriculturist. 

Wilk Sickness, or * Trembles.’?—A lengthy 


article from C. W. V., of Ill, is received, and reserved to 
appear early in summer. 





WEBSTER AND THE WitneEss.—Everybody who has 
had the misfortune to stand in a witness box, enjoys hear- 
ing a pettifogger wound up by the subject of his cross- 
questions. Even the skillful Daniel Webster more than 
once met his match. In the famous trial of the Boyden 
will case, the wife of Rev. Wm. Greenough was an im- 
portant witness, and Webster tried hard to break down 
her evidence. She remarked, ‘‘ she believed, etc.,” when 
he roared out, “‘ We don’t want to hear what you believe, 
but what you know.” “ That, sir, is just what I am about 
to say,” she replied, and went on with her statement. 
Shortly after, as was his wont, he took a large pinch of 
snuff, and drawing out his large handkerchief blew his 
nose with a report that rang through the crowded hall. 
Shortly after he asked Mrs. Greenough if Mrs. Boydon 
was a neat woman. She replied that she could not answer 
definitely, but Mrs B. had one dirty trick. ‘ What’s that 
ma’am 7?” said. Webster. Ans. “She took snuff.’—The 
effect of this reply may be conceived. 


A sweet little girl was looking at the twilight sky, 
wherein the stars were fast overcoming the daylight. 
Suddenly she discovered a constellation brightening glori- 
ously out of the blue, and eqclaimed with delight: “ Oh 
mother, mother, see, see! God is making a bequet out of 
the stars!” 





A Dublin mercer, recommending a piece of silk to a 
lady for a gown, said, * Madam, it will wear forever, and 
make a petticoat afterwards. 


‘ My dearest Maria,” wrote a quite affectionate husband 
to his wife, a strong minded woman. She wrote him 
back, ‘‘ Dearest, let me correct either your grammar or 
your morals. You address me, ‘ My dearest Maria.” Am 
I to suppose you have other ‘dear Marias?’” 

“T would not be a woman,” said Jean Paul Ritcher, 
“ for then I could not love one.” 
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A Word on our Engravings. 


We are laying out our plans for an unprecedented num- 
ber of large as well as smaller new engravings to be giv- 
enin this volume. Many of these will alone be worth 
the price of the volume. We doubt whether one sub- 
scriber in a hundred would for one or even ten dollars, 
part with the knowledge and pleasure derived from the 
engravings in our last volume, onthe Telegraph, the Iy- 
draulic Ram, the Sewing Machine, Dining Table, Cattle, 
Farm Buildings, Flowers, Trees, etc., etc. We do not 
intend to publish a “picture book,” but we believe al- 
most any topic can be better explained by illustrations 
addressed to the eye ; and further, why should not the 
Sarmer’s own family paper or magazine have not only a 
practical character, but also be got up in the best style and 
in a form to please, instruct and inculcate true artistic 
taste. Other classes have access to avenues of art which 
are denied to the family isolated upon the farm. The 
Agriculturist it is hoped will in some degree make 
up this deficiency. We are exceedingly pleased that the 
increasing circulation of this journal bids fair to enable 
the publisher not only to take the front rank, but to far 
excel in beauty as well as intrinsic value and cheapness, 
and in this respect to far surpass anything that has ever 
been attempted or thought of, hitherto. Last year we 
published engravings costing some $2500. This year we 
hope to double that amount. We shall doso if our read- 
ers continue to bring in their friends and neighbors, as 
they have been doing during December. 

ee eet @ ee 
Rowing Against the Tide. 
NOTE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The editorial preparation of this (Jan.) number of the 
Agriculturist has been rather more of an up-stream job with 
us than any previous number we have ever issued. Ne 
ver before has the month of December brought us any 
thing like such a rush of letters on business, letters of in 
quiry, etc. For example, we have received more new 
subscribers since December Ist, than the entire number on 
our books two or three years since. We had looked for 
this and provided for it, not only by an increase of busi- 
ness help, but also by engaging an additional office editor. 
But unfortunately, just the man we wanted could not 
come into the office until after this number goes to press, 
Added to this, a troublesome affection of one side of the 
head during the first part of the month almost incapacita- 
ted us for very effective duty. With these explanations 
we must beg the indulgence of our readers if they find in 
this number any less variety or depth of thought than 
they had been led to expect—with the assurance that all 
will. be made up, and more, during the volume. We 
should not consider this apology necessary, but from the 
fact that most journals are expected to put on their best 
show at the beginning of the year, while with usit has 
necessarily been the reverse, 

For the reasons given, we must also ask pardon of many 
hundreds of correspondents whose enquiries, communica- 
tions, etc., yet remain to be answered, or otherwise at- 
tended to. A multitude of letters on various topics have 
been examined, and assorted into drawers labelled with 
the twelve successive months in the year, to be “worked 
up” each in its appropriate season—and thousands of 
others will be similarly treated. From our fifty thousand 
intelligent subscribers (and we may say almost helf a 
miliion of readers) a vast number of hints, suggestions and 
experiences are accumulating for profitable use in these 
pages. 
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Show-Biils. 


We have anew, large and beautiful Agriculturtst show- 
bill, illustrated with forty-four engravings. Copies have 
been sent to several Post-Offices, Other copies will be 
forwarded, post-paid, to News Dealers, or others who 
may desire to use them in procuring subscribers. 
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Bank Bills. 

(2” Bills on all solvent or specie-paying Banks, in the 
United States and British Provinces, will be received 
at par, for subscriptions to the Agriculturist. Bills on 
New-England, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Délawire ar* most desirable, because worth more 
here. Draftson New-York City banks cost but little, and 
are the most desirable method of sending sumsof'$10and . 
upwards. 
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PREMIUMS! 


—_, 


We purpose to make the present volume of the Agricul- 
tursst far superior even tothe past one, in greater va- 
rie-y of topics, in more and better engravings, in short in 
evr y respect. We also desire to extend its circulation 
ints tensof thousands of families where it is still un- 
kn wn. To accomplish this, we offer to those who will 
ass et in the work, the following premiums, which are cer- 
tai ty libera!,if the cost of the paper, and the low price at 
wt . ch it is furnished be taken into account. 

£ § It will be seen that the Premiums in each case 
(cy ept No. X) depend upon a given number of names, 
an not upon competition between unknown persons; so 
tha every person knows exactly what he or she is work- 
ing or. 

¥ remium £,—A liberal distribution of valvable sceds 
wil be made during this Winter, to aL regular subscri- 
bew alike, whether single or in clubs, and whether re- 
cei ed from »gents, or otherwise. 

fF remium ti.—We have obtained more pieces of the 
g2 mine Atlantic Cablemeach piece four inches in length, 
w.th the ends secured by brass ferules. When desired 
one cf these will be presented to any club of six sub- 
scribers at $5 (N. B.—Twenty-one cents extra must be 
scut to pre-pay postage on the Cable.) 

Premium FIE.—Any person sending in a club of 
10 subscribers at $8, may ordera free copy of either Vol. 
XVior Vol. XVII, which will be sent in numbers, 


Premiam IV.—Any person sending 15 subscribers 
imd $12, will b2 entitled to 16 copies (that is one extra 
copy), for the coming year. 


Premium V.—Any person sending 25 subscribers 
and $20, will be entitled to both Volumes XVI and XVII, 
sent in numbers post-paid. (N. B.—If $21 be sent, the two 
Volumes will be bound neatly in one cover, and forward- 
ed post-paid.) 


Premium WI,—Any person sending in $24 for 30 
subscribers, one-third or more of them new ones, will be 
entitled to a silver cased Microscope, with the celebrated 
* Coddington lens’’—the same as fig. 4. in July No., page 
219. Price $4. (It will be safely packed and sent by 


the number of names obtained. 
Every person collecting names for premiums can send 
them in with the money as fast as received; but if de- 
signed for premiums, a double list of the names should be 
sent, one of them marked at the top, “ For premiums,” 
and with the name of the sender. These duplicate lists 
will be kept on file by themselves to be referred to in 
making up the premium when any person has completed 
sending in names for Volume XVIIL. 8 
We do not set any time for the completion of the lists 
it being understood that these premiums are only for sub- 
scriptions for volume XVIII (1859), whenever received. 
The premiums willbe paid as soon as the names are in. 


a em ret @ ee 
The Sewing Machincs 


Are really going at arapid rate. (See addition to Prem. 
IX) When first offering them, we supposed that ten ora 
dozen would be all that would be required. But from 
what has already been done and is still doing, we begin 
to calculate upon giving out over one hundred Sewing 
Machines befere the close of February. Our offer is not 
limited by trme. The only requisite is that 144 sub- 
scribers (or 100) be procured to begin with the present 
Volume. Those who have atready secured only forty, 
fifty, sixty, or more names, have still ample time to fill 
up their lists. And the same may be said to those who 
have hardly commenced as yet. This and the follow- 
ing month will furnish leisure for canvasing two or 
three towns, or more, at odd spells. 


SEWING MACHINE GIFT TO A WORTHY POOR WOMAN. 


Two gentlemen, living widely separated, write nearly 
the same words. Here is what the one in Ohio says: 
“....We have in our neighborhood a very poor but very 
worthy woman, who is disposed to help herself. In look 
ing over the Agriculturist at our Farmers’ Club room we 
noticed your offer of a Sewing Machine, and six of us at 
once agreed to try to raise a couple of dozen subscribers 
each, to secure this premium and present it to the lady 
ahove referred to. Well, we have partly succeeded, 
having obtained nearly 100 subscribers in one town. But 
We may not get the I14!, and as every one who has 
subscribed would willingly pay the full price to help an 
enterprise, I write to ask how many names at $1 each 








mail, post-paid.) 

Premium WVII.—Any person sending $32 for 40 
subscribers, (one-half new names,) will be entitled to the 
large unabridged Webster's Dictionary, containing 1,376 
3-column pages—the best and most complete work of the 
kind in the world. Price $6. It weighs 7 lbs , and can 
be sent by express or by mail ($1.12) at the expense of the 
recipient after leaving the city. 

Premium VIIf.—Any person sending in $80 for 
100 subscribers, (one-half new) will be entitled to each of 
the six above premiums, numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


Premium IX.—Important Change.—In 
consequence of the reduction in the price of the Best 
Sewing Machines, we are able to reduce the terms of the 
premium materially. That is to say: Any person or com- 
pany of persons sending in 144 NEw subscribers at the low- 
est club price (89 cents each) or one hundred NEw sub- 
scribers at $100 each, will be presented with one 
of Wheeler & Wilson’s best $50 Sewing MacnineEs, new 
from the manufactory. These $50 machines are just as 
good for all working purposes as those recently sold at 
$100. No better working machines are made. We con- 
sider this an excellent chance for hundreds of ladies to 
secure an invaluable prize at a little outlay of time and 
effort. The names can be easily gathered in single towns 
or in two or three adjoining ones (they need not all be at 
the same Post office). A committee of ladies may unite 
their efforts and secure a Sewing Machine as common 
property with as little solicitation or trouble as they could 


get up a Fair, and if they collect 144 names, all they get | 1¢»_ American Agriculturist. 


above 80 cents each willbe clear gain. Perhaps they can 


enlist their brothers, husbands or other male relatives to | ynited States. 


aid them. Last year we received subscribers enough 
from single Post offices in Illinois, and elsewhere, to se- 
cure this premium. (See remarks below.)—As fast as 
these machines are secured by the requisite number of 
subscribers, they are selected at the manufactory by the 
Publisher, and securely packed and forwarded by any 
route or conveyance desired. There are no charges of 
any kind, except for transportation after leaving the city. 
Foll instructions for setting up and using go with each 
machine. 

Premium X.—The Lady or company of Ladies 


sending the largest list of names above 144 will be pre- | green Tree and other Ornamental Tree Seeds. Chinese 


sented with a higher priced machine, that is one put up 
in an extra case. 
Remarkes.—It will be noticed that any person trying 


will bring us the machine.” 
Answer.—To meet this and other similar cases, we 
have introduced a new proposition in Premium IX— 


viz: to give the sewing machine when 100 names are 
sent at the full price ($l each.) 





sian 


PHusiness Zotices, 


Ee” Fifty Cents a Line. 


mre PAP ADRAAANAN 


Wheeler and Wilson’s Sewing Ma- 





chines. 
“ None are better adapted to Family Use.” 
American Agriculturist, Dece 1858. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Office 505 Broadway, New-York. 
SEND FoR A CIRCULAR. 


rt E> 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
A New Style. Price $50. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
18 SUMMER-STREET, BOSTON. 
730 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


“ For our own family use, became fully satisfied that Grover 
& Baker’s machine is the best, aud we accordingly purchased 











(e” Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 





mee 
“OLD DOMINION” COFFEE POT 
AND 


OLD DOMINION TEA POT. 
E. P. TORREY, Manufacturer’s Depot. 


9 Platt-street, N. Y. 


— - 
Q PE 


(C= Stocks and Seedling Trees for Nurseries, Ever- 








Potato or Yam, $3 per 100, $20 per 1000. Hardy Native 
Grapes, 140 varieties, 00 Foreign varieties. Priced Ca- 
talogues gratis, if stamps s ent. 


enough, can still take one of the lower ones, according to Catalogue of Seeds for Free Distribution 


in 1859 

Each person whose subscription to the American Agricul- 
turist is paid beyond February, 1859, will be entitied to 
select three parcels of seeds from the general list given 
in the next column. (If only flower seeds are chosen, five 
parcels may be selected by each person—or three of flowers, 
and one other kind.) 

(= See Descriptive Notes on pages 3 and 18. 

(oF Two or three typographical errors, by some inex- 
plicable blunder, crept into our list as given in Decembev. 
They are here corrected’: Thus; No.73 is changed to 
No. 93—No. 24 to No. 3i—No. 80 to No. 81, In part of 
our Jast edition No. 12 was omitted, and in part No. 21. 
The list now appears correct. 

A. It is of absolute importance that the following direc- 
tions be strictly followed, even to the minutest particu- 
lars, We have 7$ distinct varieties of seeds, to be dis- 
tributed among 50,000 or more persons scattered a!l over 
the country, which, at the best, wil! involve immenso 
labor ; and some mistakes must unavoidably occur, unless 
each subscriber take special pains to facilitate the werk, 
B. The seeds can be called for at the office, or be sent 
by express, or in ready prepared envelopes to be fur- 
nished by the subscriber, as described below. 

C. Subscribers at different points can estimate whether 
they can receive their seeds cheapest by Mail to senarate 
individuals, or in a package by Express. 

BD. If to go by Express, no envelopes will be needed. 
In that case, simply send us a written list of the names, 
marhing against each name the kinds of seed desired, 
using the numbers in the Catalogue. Keep a duplicate of 
the list sent, and giye particular directions, on the list, 
how the packages are to be forwarded, and to whom 
directed. 

E. If to go by mail, the applicant will (of course) fur- 
nish prepaid envelopes, of ordinary size, which should be 
prepared as in the engraving here given—that is: Put the 
figures corresponding 
to the Catalogue plainly | 9 

on the upper left hand | 13 

of the envelope, and 40 

put all the postage 

stamps upon the right iy * Co. 
side of*the envelope— wis. 
one above the other 
when two or more are needed, as shown in this pat- 
tern. This will prevent the seeds being crushed in 
the stamping process, in the Post-Offiee. One ordimary 
envelope will generally hold the amount of seed-packages 
carried by two or three stamps. 8@7 The amount of 
stamps can be calculated from the Catalogue. Single l-cent 
stamps on letters are of no value, unless there be even 
threes of them, as letter postage is rated by the half ounce. 





JOHN JONES. 





F. Let letters referring to seeds be as brief as possible, 
and yet plain. All such communications are referred 
directly to the clerk superintending that department. It 
is especially desirable that whatever relates to seeds 
should be on a separate slip of paper. (We sha}! probably 
distribute over two hundred thousand packages, and a min- 
ute’s time saved on each of these would amount to 333 
working days of 10 hours each—more than a whole 
year!) 

G. Canada, California and Oregon subscribers will 
need to substitute 10-cent stamps in all cases where 
3-cent stamps are named inthe catalogue. When several 
send together from Canada, it will usually be cheaper 
to receive the seeds by Express. (Postage need not 
necessarily be prepaid here, on Canada letters.) 

HW. Always put the stamps upon the envelopes, and 
not drop them loosely into the enclosing letter. 

I. It is always better to send envelopes of the ordinary 
size, and made after what is called the “ Government 
pattern”’—that is, those in which the back comes under 
the piece lapping over ; these seal up more firmly. This 
point is not essential, however. 


J. Usually, the lighter the envelope the better, that 
more seeds may go under the same stamps. 


K. Send only the number of stamps required for post- 
age on the seed. We have no sceds of any kind to sell. 

L, Those forwarding unpaid envelopes will of course 
not be disappointed if they do not return. We offer seeds 
free, but cannot, in addition, afford to pay postage also. 
Mf. All seeds sent by mail are put up at our country 
residence, and each package is there mailed direct, to 
avoid its being overhauled at the Distributing Offices. 


N. (> We shall take time to mail all the seeds care- 
fully and regularly. This will occupy the entire months 
of January and February. Those going to subscribers on 
the Pacific Coast, and in Southern States where the sea- 
sons are earlier, will be mailed first, and with dispatch, 








for one of the higher premiums, and failing to get names 





WM. R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N.Y. 





To others they will go as fast as the putting up and maj ' 
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ing can be accomplished—but to all in ample season for 
Spring planting and sowing. 


LIST OF SEEDS. 


Field Seeds. 


1—White Sugar Beet—Single or double packages, as 
may be desired, requiring one or two 3-cent postage 
stamps. 
2—King Philip Corn—Single, double, or triple pack- 
ages, as may be desired, requiring one, two, or three 
3-cent stamps. 
3—Stowell's Sweet Corn—Same packages as No. 1 
4—White Poland Oats—Same packages as No. 2. 
5—Chinese Sugar Cane—Any subscriber may select 
any amount, from half an ounce up to a full pound of 
this, by providing for the transportation by mail, or ex- 
press, or otherwise. If to go by mail, a 3-cent stamp 
must be sent for each half ounce. No prepared envelopes 
will be needed if the address be plainly given. 
G—Ashcroft's Swedish Turnip—Half of 3-cent stamp. 
Y—River’s Swedish Stubble Turnip— do. do. 
68—Purple-top Scotch, or Bullock Turnip— do. 
69—Green-top Scotch, or Bullock Turnip— co. 
0—Waite’s London purple-top Swede Turnip— do. 
93—Hungarian Grass—One 3-cent stamp. 
94—Crystal Flint or Hominy Corn—One 3-cent stamp. 


Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 


8—Daniel O’Rourke Pea—Packages same as No. 1. 

9—Champion of England Pea—One 3-cent stamp. 
10—British Queen Pea— do. do. 
11—Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth Pea— do. do. 
59—King of the Marrows Pea— = do. do. 
312—Green Kohl Rabi—One-third of a 3-cent stamp 
13—Enfield Market Cabbage— do. do. 
14—Alma Cauliflower— do. do. 
15—Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce— do. do. 


24—Winter Cherry— do. do. 
17—Red Strap-Leaf Turnip~—One-half of a 3-cent stamp. 
19—Round Spinach— do. do. 
20—Salsafy— do. do. 
22—Boston Marrow Squash— do. do. 
55—White Globe Onion— do. do. 
'72—Imported Brussels Sprouts— do. do. 
173—Egg Plunts, (mixed)— do. do. 
74—Solid White Celery— do. do. 
75—Green Curled Endive— do. do, 
76—Musk Melon— do. do. 
77—Water Melon— do. do. 
92—Okra-~. do. do. 
16—Long Wrange Carrot— do do. 


7 1—Long White French Turnip—One 3-cent stamp. 
Flower and Ornamental Seeds. 


Of these auy subscriber may choose three parcels, with 
one of those: above; or five parcels, with none of the 
abeve. The Flower and Ornamental Seeds are put up in 
small packages, the amount in each depending upon the 
variety of the seeds, their size, the number required for a 
common flower-bed, ete. 


39—Marvel of Peru—One-third of a 3-cent stamp. 
45—Sweet Peas— do. do. 
46—Mixed Lupins— do. do. 
89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds)—One 3-cent stamp. 
90—Norway Spruce Seed—One-half of a 3-cent stamp. 
91—Arbor Vite Seed— do. do. 

On an average, about five of the following 32 varieties 
will go under a 3-cent postage stamp. 
23—Mignonette. 47—Morning Glory, mixed. 
25—Mixed Nasturtiums, 48--Flos Adonis. 
27—Extra Cockscomb. 49—Candy Tuft. 
28—Dwf. Rocket Larkspur.60—Schizanthus. 
29—Double Balsams, mix’d.5 1 —Phiox Drummondii. 
30—Tassel Flower. 7S—Ageratum Mexicanum. 
31—Chinese Pink. '79—Germ. 10-weeks Stock. 
32—Portulavas, mixed. 80—Yellow Hawk weed. 
33—Cypress Vine. 8 1—Canary Bird Fiower. 
34—China Asters, mixed. 8 2—Thunbergia. 
35—German Asters, mixed.8 3—-Snap-Dragon. 
37—Zinnia Klegans. 84—Afriean Marigold. 
38—Sweet William. 85—Gaillardia, mixed. 
40—Escholtzia Californica.86—Euphorbia, tni:ecd. 
41—Elegant Clarkia. 8'7—Coreopsis. 
42—Foxglove. 88—Globe Amaranth. 


Avhertisements, 


rorTsWA LOOP LLP POI I SS 
Advertisemen.ts to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERM S—(invariably cash before insertion): 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Twenty-five cents per line of space for each insertion. About 
9 words muke a line, if undisplayed. 
One whole co' umn (145 lines) or more, $30 per column. 
vw” Business Notices Fifty cents per line, 
FUR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 











FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


Thirty-one cents per line; $38 per column. 
or esiness Notices Sizty-five cents per line. 


THE PEOPLES’ COFFEE POT. 


The Cheapest by far and 
the Best. 


The Peoples’ Coffee Pot is one of the most recent inventions 
for securing good coffee under all circumstances. It has allihe 
principal advantages of other Coffee Pots in use, while it is less 
complicated and is sold at about 


HALF THE PRICE OF OTHERS. 
Manufactured and sold by 
JOHN D. LOCKE, 
193 Water-street, New-York. 


The Metropolitan Washing 
Machine. 


This machine is constantly coming into favor. No person who 
gives it a fair trial fails to like it. It revolutiouizes Washing 
Day, saving more than half the expense, time and labor, of 
Washi: g—is perfectly simple. admirubly adapted to the wants of 
North and the South, Send for ay 








DAVID LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Ct. 
Sole owner of North and South 
LE ROY & CO., Hartford, Ct.) Carolina, Florida, Alabama 
Missippi. Louisiana, Texus, 
California and Oregon. 


FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds 
Grain, Eggs, Poultrv, Game, &c. &c. 
HAIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
” R. H. Haydock, Cashicr Market Bank, New-York. 
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Rarese 


Every Family should use 
Houchin’s 
Starch 
Polish 
Wafers, 





It gives tol’nen a superior lustre and flnish, and an extra stiff- 
ness. It will prevent the iron sticking. Shirts, Bosoms Col- 
Jars, &c,,can be done up quicker and will look better, and in 
damp weather will keep clean longer by using this Polish. 

Ladies who have used it will have no other. 

Samples gratis by calli: g on J. B. MORRILL, 

Sole Agent, whvlesale and retail, 
304 Broadway, New-York City. 





J. A. DIX, New York, 
General Purchasing Agency, 
No. 1 Nassau-etreet. 


This Agency is established for the use of fumilies or individu- 
als wanting any ar icle of use or luxury, or of merchants in col- 
lecting and dispatching goods to their order—be it Books, Fur- 
nitare, Dress Patterns, Agricultural Impl ts, Machinery, 
Jewelry, Domestic Animals. Carriages,Steam Engines, or what- 
ever 1s offered for sale in this or any foreign market. 

Purchases made at all times at the lowest market prices—at a 
commission to be agreed upon, but never to exceed tive per cent 
unless in very sma)) transactions : 


References. 
Wm. B. MFeckenR, Cashier Bank of New-York. 
Prof. Bens. SILLIMAN, Jr, of Yale College. 
8. T. HEADLEY, Ass’t Pres. N. Y. & Erie R. R. 
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1 American Farmer's Encyclopedia— | 

A Work of great value...... secves 4 00 | 
2 Alien’s American Farm Book....... 1 00 | 
8 Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals 75 | 
4 Allen’s Rural Architecture.......... 1 25 | 
5 Allen on the Culture of the Grape.... 1 00 
6 American Architect, or Plans for 


Country Dwellings..... énstdevases 6 00 
7 American Florist’s Guide.....,..... 75 
8 Barry's Fruit Garden............... 1 25 
9 Blake’s Farmer at Home............ 1 25 
10 Boussingault’s Rural Economy...... 1 2 
11 Browne's Bird Faucier.............. 50 
12 Browne's Poultry Yard..... eoccccess 1 00 
13 Browne’s Field Book of Manures..... 1 25 
14 Bridgeman’s Gardener's Assistant... 1 50 
15 Bridgeman's Florist’s Guide......... 60 
16 Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener's In- 
MTROLOR 6... seccsicqeseciscee- coon = 
17 Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Ma- 
P| Bae ee Cesevcccce 60 
18 Breck’s Book of Flowers............ 1 00 


19 Buist’s Flower Garden Directory..... 1 25 
20 Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... 75 
21 Chinese Sugar Cane and Sugar Mak- 


ING.ccccccccccccsess Cdevevvocecseice 25 
22 Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide... 60 
23 Cobbett’s American Gardener....... 50 
24 Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper ...... 25 
25 Cole’s American Fruit Book........ 50 
26 Cole's American Veterinarian....... 50 


29 Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of 
the HOrsd..ccc.ccsccccccese-csccce 9 OU 
Do. colored plates.........--... 4 00 
80 Dana’s Muck Manual........e00.--- 1 00 
81 Dana's Prize Essay on Manures..... 25 
82 Darlington’s Weeds and Useful 
: by ee a cocceccocsccocces IL 
88 Domestic and Ornamental Poultry.. 1 
Do. colored plates......... cooce 
84 Downing’s Landscape Gardening.... 3 
85 Downing’s Rural Essays............ 3 00 
86 Eastwood's Cranberry Culture....... 
87 Elliott's Western Fruit Book........ 1 25 
88 Every Lady herown FlowerGardener 60 
89 Fessenden’s Farmer and Gardener.. 1 25 
40 Fessenden’s Am, Kitchen Gardener. 50 


50 
00 
00 
50 


s 





41 Field's Pear Culture............ oe. 
42 Fish Culture........ pedbe ote ielab even 1 00 
48 Flint on Grasses.............0cee005 1 2 
44 Guenon on Milch Cows.............. 60 
45 Herbert's Hints to Horse-keepers.... 1 00 
46 Hooper's Dog and @un.............. 25 
47 Hyde's Chinese Sugar Cane......... 25 


Sent by mail to any part of the U.S, on receipt of price. 


| 49 Johnston’s Elements of Agricul- 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. O<. MOORE & CO., 


14.0 Fulton street, New York 


tural Chemistry and Geology..... - 100 
50 Johnston's Catechism of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry for Se’ _. «st & 
51 Langstroth on the Hive —:.u sfone 
DOC iccsk sh chpeckivedsasadeee voce LB 
52 Leuchar’s Hot Houses.............. 12 
53 Liebig’s Familiar Letters to Farmers” 50 
54 Linsley’s Morgan Horses............ 1 00 
55 Miner's Bee-keeper’s Manual....... 1 00 
56 Miles on the Horse’s Foot.......... 50 
57 Milburn on the Cow...........2.-.++ 25 
58 Moore’s Rural Hand Books, bound 
We: GROUT cine tints rene e0e each 1 % 
59 Munn's Land Drainer.............. 50 
60 Nash's Progressive Farmer......... 60 
61 Neill’s Gardener’s Companion..... - 100 
62 Norton's Elements of Agriculture.. 60 
63 Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee........ 1 00 
64 Pardee on the Strawberry........... 60 
65 Pedder's Land Measurer........... 50 
66 Persoz’.New Culture of the Vine... 25 
67 Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s Chart......... 25 


6S Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping.. 1 00 
69 Rabbit Fancier..................00. 
70 Randall's Sheep Husbandry........ 1 25 
71 Richardson on the Horse...... vevee 
72 Richardson's Pests of the Farm..... 
73 Richardson’s Domestic Fowls....... 
74 Richardson on the PROB in dech ini nite 
75 Richardson on the Honey Bee..,.. ‘ 
76 Richardson on the Dog............. 
77 Reemelin’s Vine-dresser’s Manual., 
78 Shepherd’s Own Book.............. 
79 Stewart's Stable Book.............. 
80 Stray Leaves from the Book of 
BNO siete tion wiclvaks topaeatan 1 
81 Stephens’ Book of the Farm, 2 vols, 4 00 
82 Stockhardt’s Chem, Field Lectures. 1 00 
83 Skillful Housewife............ eidege 
84 Skinner's Elements of Agriculture... 25 
85 Smith's Landscape Gardening...... 1% 
86 Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture... 2 60 
87 Thomas’ Farm Implements......... 1 00 
88 Thompson's Food of Animals,...... 
89 The Rose Culturist......... eee coe 
90 Topham’s Chemistry Made Easy.... 
91 Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual.. 1 
92 Warder’s Hedges and Evergreen. 1 
93 Waring’s Elements of Agriculture,. 
94 Week's on Bees........ccccccecsees 
95 White's Gardening for the South... 1 
96 Wilson on Flax..... ....... gube nue 
97 Youatt & Martin on Cattle...... oes 
98 Youatt on the Tlorse,...........+00. 
99 Youatt om Sheep.........ceesceecese 
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48 Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry.. 1 25 





whole column, (130 lines), or more, $11 per column. 
Business Notices twenty cents per line, 





100 Yousitt om the Hog......sesseeseees 
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FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
A NEW PACKAGE OF 

Thirty Anniversary Dialogues, 

sr pieces on live subjects, for the use of Sunday Schools. 
er sathnaecmutalie a sufficient number of copies of each dia- 
logue to furn.sa each speaker a copy, so that all can be study " 
ing at the same time, Price 30cents; sent by mail, prepaid, 41 
rents. 

We also publish the 


New Sunday-school Harmonist, 


which is taking with all nsses, It is a choice selection of mu- 
ic. Price, 15 cents; $1 50 per dozen. oF 
wm Also, TWELVE HUNDRED Volumes of Sunday-School 
Library Books, as cheap, as ig and sony se — 
: nthe land. Mark this, and examine for yoursell. 
7 CARLTON & PORTER, _ 
200 Mulberry-st.. New York. 








Wa een 
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“GET THE BEST.” 

WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 
‘*All young persons shou'd have a standard 


DICTIONARY 
attheirelbows. And while you are about it, get the best ; that 
Dictionary is 





NOAH WEBRBSTER’S. 

k y t ‘ ve the 
be great work unabridged. If you are too poor, save 
oe from off your back, to put it into your head,’—Phreno- 

logical Journal. 

“A MAN WHO WOULD KNOW EVERYTHING, OR 
ANYTHING, AS HE OUGHT TO KNOW, MUST OWN 
WEBRSTER’S LARGE DICTIONARY. It is a great light, and 
he that will not avail himself of it must walk in darkness. Ev- 
ery young housekeeper should Jay it in, to occupy the place 
which was formerly filled with decanters and wine glasses. 
“Every farmer should give his sons twoor three square rods ot 

round, well prepared, with the avails of which they may buy it 
Gory mechanic should put 2 receiving box in some conspicuous 
place in the house, to catch the stray pennies, for the like pur- 
» *— Massachusetts Life Boat. ae 
cet aed and relied on in our Courts of Justice, in 
our legislative bodies, and in public discussions, as entirely con- 
clusive.”—John C, Spencer. 


Published by : 
. .. MERRIAM, 
ror SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OOKSELLERS, 
(ge SOLD BY ALL B 9 
WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 





The American Fruit Culturist, 
CONTAINING DIRECTIONS FOR THE , 
PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES, 

IN THE 

NURSERY, ORCHARD AND GARDEN. : 
With descriptions of the Principal American and Forei-n Va- 
rieties cultivated tn the United States, with 300 accurate figures, 

By Joun J. THoMas. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 

{OTICES OF THE PRESS. $ ] ‘ 
“It is worth its weight in gold to any new beginner in Fruit 


»'-—Moore's Rural New-Yorker. ’ 
og aes be in the hands of every Fruit Grower, and espec- 


Jurseryman.”—Ohio Cultivatcr. 

a yh There “ no vacant space in it. It islike a fresh 
g—all good, and packed full to the sheil. '—Prairve Farmer. 
«Jt manifests careful research, close observation, — = ex- 

cellent systematicclassification.”’- Western Hortcultural bev em. 
*Wedeem it most complete in its way—andl the cheapes > 

most comprehensive and reliable work for the Farmer’s Libra- 


nN, Western Farmer. aes ‘ - == 
TY; gt read it attentively, and hesitate nut in saying it is 


admirable work.”"—American Farmer. 
pont to any part of the Union Sree of postage upon receipt of 
. Y - Cents. 
One Do'lar and Twenty-five Ce = «2 eaten. 
Publisher, 25 Park-row, New-York. 


THE HOUSE, 
A Pocket Manuat or Rurar 


ARCHITECTURE; or how to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, 
etc. Embraciog a Sketch of the History of Architecture ; Es- 
sentials of a Dwelling ; Building Materials; Choice of a Situa- 
tion; Styles of Architecture; Cottages in the Various Styles; 
the New-England Cottage; Prairie Cottages; Southern 
Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arbors, 
Trellises, etc. Handsomely Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, 
and Perspective Views Price,in paper, 30 cents; in musiin, 
50 cents. 

Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the same time 
a handsome, comfortable, and convenient home for himself and 
family, should consult this popular and practical manual, 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, 
HIS STRUCTURE AND DISEASES; 
WITH THEIR REMEDIES. ALSO, 

Practical Rules to Buyers, Breeders, Breakers, Smiths, etc. 
with notes by Spooner, and an account of Breeds in the United 
States, by H. 8. Randall. : 5 ; 

One Volume, 483 pp. 12mo , 60 illustrations. Price $1 25. 

This is the only complete edition published, and will be sent 
te xny part of the Unfon free of postage, upon the receipt of 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. Address 

C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 
25 Park-row, New-York. 


NOTICE. 
(2 Having withdrawn from the Business of the " California 











Farmer,” : anaes & Co,I shall ae Wesinoes bam 
n Lame from this date. -« ._ WA . 
"s Francisco, July 1, 185 : 


6. 
SAU communications should be directed to 111 Sansome-st, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 


PROSPECTUS FORK THE YEAR 1859. 


The proprietor of the NEW-YORK LEDGER 1s gratified at 
having it in his power to announce in his Prospectus for the new 
year—1859—that all the old popular and eminent writers of the 
LEDGER staff have been retained, and new odes added. 
Among the latter we are pleased to mention the name of the 
Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, who is to furnish a series of arti- 
cles,to be continued during the entire year, under the title of 
“THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS.” For these articles 
alone we have already paid Mr. Everett (forthe benefit of the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association) the sum of TEN THOUC- 
SAND DOLLARS. ; 

As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we need 
only state the simple fact that its circulation is larger than that 
of any other TEN literary papers in the country. Its great suc- 
cess is owing to the facts that its proprietor secures the best 
writers in the country, and spares no expense in getting up the 
BEST FAMILY PAPER—a paper of high moral tone. The 
exalted reputation of its contributors, the practical and invaria- 
bly pure and healthy character of all its articles, the care which 
is taken that not even one offensive word shuil appear in its 
columns, and the superiority of its tales and sketches, have 
gained fur the NEW-YORK LEDGER a position that no liter- 
ary paper has ever before reached. We fee}, and always have 
felt, since the LEDGER uttained its immense circulation that 
a heavy responsibility rests upon us, and have endeavered to dis- 
charge that responsibility conscientiously, feeling confident that 
ultimately we should receive the thanks of thousands and tens 
of thousands of families. 

As to the future, we are ataloss what tosay. We prefer to 
PERFORM rather than to PROMISE. What we have heretofure 
done is known to our readers; they know what the LEDGER 
has been, und is now, and must therefare judge what it will be 
hereafter. We can only say that among the regular contributors 
to the LEDGER are 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 
JOHN G. SAXE, MRS. SIGOURNEY, 
SYLYANUS COBB, Jr. MRS SOUTHWORTH, 
EMERSON BENNETT, ALICE CARY, 
T S. ARTHUR, EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 
WM. ROSS WALLACF, SALLIE M. BRYAN, 
CARLOS D. STUART, MARY STANLEY GIBSON, 
COL. W. B. DUNLAP, AUGUSTA MOORE, 
and many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in Colleges, 
and others. who write for the LEDGER anonymously ; and 
that our complete arrangementsare such that the current ex- 
penses of the LEDGER are now and will constantly be at the 
rate of over three hundred thousand dollars per annum. 

FACTS like these carry with them more weight than any 
comments that could be made, and comments will therefore be 
dispensed with. As we have already intimated, we shall leave 
promising to those who prefer to expend their force in that way, 
anf content ourselves with doing what we can to make the 
LEDGER the most interesting and instructive FAMILY 
PAPER in the world. 

THE NEW-YORK LEDGER is published every Saturday 
and sold at all the news-oflices in every city and town through- 
out the country, and is mailed to subscribers at two dollars per 
annum; two copies are sent fur three dollars. Any person ob- 
taining eight subscribers at $1 50 each, (which is our lowest 
Club rates), and sending us $12, will be entitled to one copy 
free. Terms invariably in advance. 

te The postage onthe LEDGER to any part of the United 
States. paid quarterly or yearly in advance at the office where it 
is received, is only twen'y-six cents a year. Canada subscribers 
must each send us twenty-six cents in addition to the subscrip- 
tion price of the LEDGER, to pay the American pustage. 

Ee" Subscribers must write their addresses, including the 
names of the place, county and State in which they reside, ina 
plain hand, so as to avoid mis'akes, 

{s" No subscriptions are wanted from eities, large villages 
or other place where news offices are permanently established. 

(= All communications must be addressed, postage paid, to 

ROBERT BONNER, 
Proprietor of the New-York Ledger, 
No. 44 Ann-st,, N. Y. 

N. R.—The number of the Lepcer dated January Ist, 1859, 
will be a good one for subscriptions to date from, as in that num- 
ber the “MOUNT VERNON PAPERS,” by the HON. ED- 
WARD EVERETT, will be commenced. Mr. Everert’s ar- 
ticles will be copyrighted, so asto prevent publication im any 
other paper. 





CAUTION 
TO PURCHASERS OF 


Movable Comb Bee Hives. 


As _ sundry persons are selling hives with MOVABLE 
FRAMES, the ee are hereby informed that the owners of 
L. L. Langstroth’s Patent, beiieve that such Hives are infringe- 
ments upon their rights. They are preparing to establish the 
validity of the Langstroth Pateut by an appeal to the Courts of 
Law—ind those purchasing interfering patents may lose the 
money invested in them. 

x TO 1 7a 
CE PLOWS, SAWS, GROOVERS, CHIS- 
ELS, HOOKS, TONGS. &c , at manufacturer’s vrices. 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water st., New-York. 


HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c., of 
reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, 
which register the coldest and warmest degree of tempera- 

















ture during the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For 
saleby D. EGGERT & SON, 269 Pearl st. 


AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 


FOR 


18sso. 

A MONTHLY PAPER of 32 large octavo pages, devoted 
exclusively to the subject of Stock-Growing. It isthe ONLY 
PAPER OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, and the topics treated of are deeply interesting to 
every owner of a domestic animal, whether living in the town 
orcountry. 

The Volume will commence with the first of January, 1859, 
and the numbers will be issued promptly on the first of each 
month. It will be printed on fine, clear paper, with entirely 
new type; andeach number will be illustrated with Cuts of 
Auima's, in the best style of art. Our motte is: A GOOD 
PAPER, A LARGE CIRCULATION, AND A SMALL 
PRICE, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


TERMS: 
SINGLE COPIED, ORS FORE. « ....0.0.c0sc vous stcdesdpoedededccec $1 00 
DU ROPING, OG PORT... 5 sss cnvccckdivscts cus Sf Mar tbssdisres 00 
CLUBS OF TEN COPIES, one yeaTr.............0000- 80 cents each. 
CLUBs OF TWENTY or more Copies, one year..... 75 cents each. 


(#" An extra copy to the person sending us 15 or more names 
at 80 cents each. 
Specimen Copies, Prospectuses, and Posters sent gratis to all 
who wish to examine them or get up clubs of subscribers. 
€=F All orders should be addressed to the “AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL,” No. 140 Fulton-st,, New-York City. 
D. C. LINSLEY. 
A. O. MOORE, AGENT, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
No. 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


‘LYING DUTCHMAN. — STALLION 


FOR SALE.—The proprietor being unable to attend to this 
splendid Stallion, will part with himat a low price, or exchange 
him for Real Estate, He is five years old; was got by “Flyin 
Cloud” out of Odessa from Henry Clay, ete. Pedigree, of firs 
class, will be furnished to applicants. This horse netted over 
$100 Jast season. Address GEO. POPLE, Flushing, N.Y. 


TO FARMER’S SONS, 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 


WANTED, An Agent in every County, fo engage inthe sale 
of NEW BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED Works, SOLD BY 
AGENTS ONLY. Circulars. giving full information, with 
terms to Agents, and a full list of my Publications, sent on ap- 
plication. Address 

DUANE RULISON, Publisher, 
No. 33 South-Third st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DROFITABLE Emplovment may be had 
by addressing (post-paid) R. SEARS 181 William-st, N, Y. 
























Wholesome Bread. 
" HOUSEKEEPERS ! 
Janes 

This SALERATUS should be 
found in the culinary department of 
DIETE TIC every house in this land. Its unques- 

4 4 
‘ : “Is, producing Goop BREAD, must bring 
SALERATUS tt into general use. The wide-spread 
—- reputation it has already gained is 
the ability of the American People to 
3 er in favor of a wholesome 

é aN article. 
YLE'S ‘ There are thousands vf sufferers 
* ; rom dyspepsia, decayed teeth, and 
DIETETIC brought on by th t 
- brought on by the use of common 
SALE RATUS. Caustic Saleratus. It isa sad spec- 
tacle, too, to look upon the “puny- 
AMES out constitution, and with its teeth 
all eaten out, and think cf the eause 
YLE’S being impurities in food. 

i this state ofthings to last? Ask for 
DIETETIC 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
PpYLe’s 
tionable purity, and excellence in 
yaMes the result of real merit, and shows 
other derangements of the system, 
fo DT aa faced child’’ of the present cay, with- 
How much longer, good mothers, is 
SALERATUS. 


JAMES PYLE’S 
DIETETIC SALERATUS, 


which is FREE FROM EVERY IMPURI- 
TY, and as harmless to the stomach 
as flour itself. 

If you want nice Biscuit, Cake. &e, 
you cau find nothing to equal it. 


JAMES 
DYLE’S Tell your Grocer you want no other, 
No doubt he will tell you it is no bet- 


ter than any other, in order to get rid 
DIETETIC . ey stock, or something os 
" whic € can realise larger profit ; 
SALERATUS. but persevere until you get ot ond 
UDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The readiness of unscrupulous ri- 
vals to imitate our labels, signifies 
much in our favor, The genuine is 


PYLeE's 
| done up in pounds, halves and quar- 


DIETETIC ters, with = name of “ JAMRs 

" | YLE” on each, - 

SALERATUS. DEPOT, 313 WASHINGTON 
STREET, New York. Sold by 
Grocers generally. 


Kitchen Mill. 


This simple, useful and durable hand-mill, it is believed, ex- 
cels all others in use. and should find its way into the kitchen 
of every farm house and hotel in America ‘It is especially a- 
dapted to the wants of emigrant companies, being adjusted with 
facility to do coarse or fine grinding, and may be used for corn, 
wheat, rye, buckwheat, coffee or spices. ith hand-power it 
makes about a bushel of meal or flour, and four bushels of gritz 
or hominy per hour. The box on which it rests serves to pack it 
omerey for shipment 

Weight, including box, pg pounds Price $7. 

HEDGES, FREE & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


N ETROPOLITAN WASHING MA- 
CHINEWashes with little lab: idl - 
scribed in Sept, Agricuitarist. ; Price $10" Anngecqebes 
WISNER’S WASHING MACHINE, described in March 
Agriculturist. Price $5 50, Forsale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, | selected 
expressly for budding and tying. GUNNY 


BA 
TWINES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for sale in lots te 
suitby | WW. MANWARING, Importer, 








JAMEs 

















248 Front-street, New-York, 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











a 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


IN THE WORLD. 


George A. Prince & Co.’s 
CELEBRATED MELODEONS. 


FOR DURABILITY, NEATNESS, AND BEAUTY OF 
EXTERIOR FINISH, AND MORE THAN ALL, FOR 
Richness, Depth and Purity of Toue, 
THESE MELODEONS STAND UNRIVALED. 


THE DIVIDED SWELL, 


A very desirable feature and secured to us by Letters Patent, 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our own manufacture. By 
means of this improvement Tenor and Treble Solos or Duetts 
may be played with the full power of the Instrument, while the 
Bass can be performed in a soft, subdued tone, not otherwise at- 
tainable. 

Our Reeds are so constructed that the 

Melodeon Remains in Perfect Tune. 
Thousands of them have been in use for many years that have 
never needed any repairs whatever, and we believe there is no 
Musical Instrument used that requires LESS EXPENSE to 
keep it in perfect order. 

Our Meludeons are all cased in Rosewood, and finished as 
smoothly asthe best Pianos. They are compactly boxed for 
shipping, and the cost of freight is but little to any part of the 
United Siates. They are so arranged that ANY ONE can unpack 
and put them up without diffieulty, 

We have been awarded 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


For our Melodeons wherever we have exhibited them in com 
petition with others, and we have the satisfaction of believing 


that 
OUR CONSTANT AIM TO EXCEL 
Is appreciated by the Musical Public. 





LIST OF PRICES. 


IN PORTABLE CASE— 
Four Octaves, C toC 
Foot and a half Octaves, C to F 
Five Octaves, FtoF..... 
Five Octaves, Double Reed, F to F 


IN PIANO CASE— 
Five Octaves, F to B.......cccsereee Widteeed $100 00 
Six Octaves, F to 










Five Octaves, Double Reed...........+.....++ 150 00 
Five Octaves, Two Banks Keys... -+- 200 00 
The Organ Melodeon, CtoC...........-....- 350 00 


This last is a most MAGNIFICENT INSTRUMENT fer 
Churches, Halls and Concert Rooms. 


It has two banks of Keys. five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, one 
void & half @ctave Foot Pedals, and one set of Reeds in Pedal 
Bass, independent. It has all the power and volume of an $800 
Organ, a¢ jess than half the cost, and is much less liable to get 
out of order. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Messrs. G. A. PRINCE & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—The Double Reed Melodeon has arrived, and a 
most charming instrument itis. It has been played upon by 
Wallace, Dr. Hodges, Wm. Mason and a host of others, and 
they all pronounce it one of the most beautiful toned instru- 
ments they have ever touched. 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMES F_ HALL, 
New-York City. 


From the Home Journal, April 3, 1858. 

The Melodeons manufactured by Prince & Co., and for sale at 
87 Fulton-st., are the best in the world. We have tried them, 
and therefore speak understandingly of their merits. They are 
afforded at a very moderate cost. 

From Nicholas’ New-York Bank Note Reporter. 
OpEONS.—We have frequently seen and heard the Melo- 
PR ggne ones em by Geo. A. Prince & Co., and for sale at 
their depot, No, 87 Fulton-st., and we honestly think that the 
instruments are the best finished and the sweetest toned of any in 
the market. 

Prof. A. Morris, of Richmond, Va., alludes to the Prince Me- 
lodeon as follows : 

“ For beauty and purity of tone combining strength suitable 
for hails and small churches, with also the subdued quality de- 
sired for the parlor, these speci : Oo 1 1 skill are 
really unequaled in the world, in this department of musical 
merchandise.” 

The following is the opinion of the Musical World: 

**PaRLOR ORGANS.—Messrs. George A. Prince & Cu., have 
earned an enyiabie reputation for their manufacture of superior 
melodeons. In swee!ness and purity of tone, and sensibility to 
the touch, these excel all others. The same qualities belong to 
their Parlor Organs, whichare equal in volume to the Alexandre 
Organs, while they far surpass them in pleasing effect A fair 
comparison will convince any one that we need not patronize a 
foreign manufacturer, since our own furnish an article far supe- 
rior.’ 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED. 

“Our clergyman says:—A Prince Melodeon is one of the 
necessaries of tife.” 

“Thave used a Primee Melodeon for eiglit years, and it is still 
in perfect order.” 

“The ‘ Divided Swell’ is just what was needed to make the 
Prince Melodeon a perfect instrument.” 

“T have examined various kinds, and have decided that those 
made by Prince & Co. are the best.” 

“The Organ Melodeon is received, and it affords entire satis- 
faction to fhe whole congregation.” 

ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED AND EACH MELO- 
DEON WARRANTED PERFECT. Address 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINOE & CO., 110 Lake-st , Chicago, IM. 
GEO. A, PRINCE & Co,, 


87 Fultonest., New*York City, 





Seeds of Evergreen, &c., Trees. 


We are in receipt of a few of the leading sorts of TREE SEEDS 
in advance of our annual assortment, embracing nearly 300 sorts, 
among which we can furnish immediately : . 
Biack Austrian Pine Seed at..$3 00 per lb 
Sea Side do, . ..$1 00 per lb 

.. $1 50 per Ib 


Scotch Fir do. 
European Silver do do. ... ..$1 50 per lb 

do. 75 per Ib 
do. . 


Laburnum ve 
European Larch --$2 00 per lb 
American Arbor Vite do. ... ..$3 00 per Ib 





Honey Locust do. 75 per Ib 
Yellow Locust do. ’ 75 per lb 
American Elm do. -$2 60 per Ib 
Ailanthus do. . .$2 00 per Ib 
Pitch Pine do. . $3 00 per lb 
Black Ash do. . $2 00 per Ib 
Virgilia Lutea do. ..$2 C0 per oz 


ALSO. 
Fresh Apple Seed, 50 cts. per quart; $10 per bushel. 
Fresh Pear Seed, $2 50 per lb. 

Apricot Pits, 75 cts. per |b. 

Black Mazzard Cherry Pits, 50 cents per quart. 

Mahaleb Cherry Pits, 75 cts. per quart. 

To be successfnl in germinating Pine, Larch, Fir, and most 
fruit seeds, it is Sienna ine portant to sow immediately in boxes 
in layers alternated with sand or light soil, and kept in a cool 
cellar during the Winter, protected from mice and rats, and 
transferred to the open ground in Spring. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 
15 John-st., 
New-York. 


Fruit and Tree Seeds. 


THOS. MEEHAN canstil! furnish the following, in good or- 
der for growing next Spring, per lb.: 

Norway Spruce, $1 50; Silver Fir, $1 50; Scotch Pine, $2 00; 
Austrian Pine, $3 00; Larch, $2 60; Laburnum, $2 00; Althea, 
$2 00; Chinese Arbor Vitw, $4 60; Sea Pine, $1 50; Corsican 
Pine, $3 00; Cembran, $3 00; Buckthorn, $1 00; Yellow Lo- 
cust, $t 00. 

FRUIT SEEDs—Pear, $4 00 per Ib; Berberries, $1 00 per Ib; 
Apricots, 50 cts per quart ; Maz. Cherries, $7 00 per bushel. 

GERMANTOWN NURSERIES, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seeds at Wholesale. 


By reason « f the abundant crops generally, this seasn, we are 
repared to offer unusual inducementsto purchasers of SEEDs in 
arge quantities, 

Our Annual Trade List for 1859, is just published,and will be 
mailed te applicants enclosing a 3-cent stamp, Although most 
seeds are plentiful, we would advise our customers to send their 
orders ear/y,as no matter how abundant, the stock of some of the 
raier varieties generally becomes exhausted asx the season ad- 
vances. J. M. THORBURN & CO, 

15 Julin-st., 
New-York. 


Garden, Field, Flower and Fruit 
Seeds. 


A full assortment of Field and Garden Seeds of the growth of 
1658, among which are: 

Fruit SEEDS—Appie, Pear, Quince, Currant, Gooseberry and 
Raspberry Seeds; Peach, Plum, Cherry and Apricot Pitts, 

Grass SEEDS—Timothy, Red Top, Bine, Orchard, Ray, Foul 
Me:dow, Sweet Vernal, Hungarian, Lawn, &c. 

CLovers—Red, White Dutch, Lucerne, Yellow Trefvil, Al- 
sike, Sainfoin. 

A Catalogue containing full list of Seeds and prices will be 
published about the 10th of January, furnished oa application. 

R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York, 














LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 


For the original variety, for Cirenlars free, address 
WM LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





The “Little Giant” Corn Crusher. 


The advantages to farmers and feeders from possession of a 
compact portable plantation mill, with which they can crush 
corn and cobs for stock, or prepare course grists and hominy 
from corn and other grains for family use or feeding, no one 
well informed can question. The “ Little Giant” is a cast iron 
mill of this class, very efficient, simple and durable It is made 
in such a manner as to be readily set up and regulated by any 
sensible farmer, and once arranged may be safely entrusted to a 
boy. Being constructed with due regard to mechanical princi- 
ples, it performs its work rapidly and in a superior manner. It 
1s now favorably known in nearly every State of the Union, but 
it is recommended best, perhaps, by the fact of its having out- 
lived the numerous imitations which worthless persons have en- 
deavored to vend in places where its popularity was established. 
It is sola complete ready to stake tothe ground and hitch a team 
to, as follows: Two coned one-horse mill, capable of grinding 
six to eight bushels feed per hour, $25; three coned mill, very 
s'out, will grind fifteen to twenty bushels, $50. We will mail 
to any one sending us three postage stamps, our catalogue, con- 
taining a full consideration of the economy of feeding ground, 
unground, raw and cooked grain, also embodying treatise on 
the new sugar cane and manual of its manufacture. 

EDGES, FREE & CO, 

Dec. 4, 1858. 





52 John-st., New-York 


JOHN MILNE, 
Grapery & Green-House Builder, 
YONKERS, NW. Y: 


Frames and Sashes for Hot-Houses. Green and Hot-Houses 
and Conservatories erected, and warranted. 








Agricultural Steam Kettle. 

SAVE YOUR MONEY, GRAIN, LABOR, TIME & FUEL. 

The undersigned manufacture a cauldron steamer, heater or 
cooker, which for simplicity, safety, and general adaptability, 
has noequal. This consists of a cast iron cauldron arranged 
with reference tothe greatest economy of heat and fuel, and 
cal ulated for setting in brick work, ina manner so simple, asta 
be understood by farmers or any unmechanical son For 
heat ing water for hog slaughtering, family washing, tanners or 
dyer’s vats, hotel laundrys, or wherever rapid, convenient and 
economic boiling is desirable, the advantages of this useful de- 
vice are conspicuously manifested. The steam is rapidly gener- 
ated in the cauldronand conveyed through vulcanized pipes into 
boxes, tanks, barrels, tubs, or whatever convenient vessels best 
suit the operator, or the several omen of heating, steaming, 
and cooking may proceed simultaneously with searcely more 
fuel than is required for a cook stove. The possession of one by 
the farmer enables him to cook ground feed, pumpkins or pota- 
toes, orsteam his chopped stalk, straw, or hay for his stock, heat 
water for the family washing, and fast enough, if need be, to 
scald three hundred hogs per day. Prices for the three sizes re- 
spectively, $35, $45, and $60, Catalogues with description, to- 
gether with full treatise on the sorghum sugar cane, will be for- 
warded on receipt of three postage stamps to 

HEDGES, FREE & CO, 
Dec. 4, 1858. i 


Cincinnati. Ohie. 
Cane Mills and Distilleries. 
GENERAL COPPER-SMITH WORK. 
Distilleries of all kinds, for making brandy and alcohol from 
Chinese Syrup. Steam and horse cane mills, syrup pans,skim- 
mers. dippers, syrup guages and pumps, brewing apparatus, by 
steam or fire. JOHN W. REID, 11 Old-slip., 








Corn-stalk Cutter and Grinder, 
HICKOXK’S PATENT. 
Coleman’s Farm Mill. 

GRIFFING, BROTHDR & CO., 
60 Cortlandt st., 
New-York City. 


Farmers sending their address to us will receive our I/lustrat- 
ed Catalogue and Almanac for 1859. 


JILLARD’S ROOT CUTTER—A new 


pattern, superior to any. It does not slice—but leaves 
vegetables in small broken pieces—so that there is no liability 
fur an animal tochoke, Willcut one bushel per mimute. Price 
$10, Forsale by R, L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 








Agricultural Implements 


of all kinds, for sale by J. B. RYAN, Importer of Hardware, 
114 Yonge-st., Toronto, Canada West. 
Manufacturers of above goods will send their lists. 


The Lodi Manufacturing Co, 


* Poudrette ” * Poudrette ” 


Is offered for sale by the subscribers wholesale and retail in 
lets to suit customers. This article has been now in use for 
over 17 years and is the most popular manure for corn and early 
vegetables, in market, 

It is quick and powerful and can be put in direct contact with 
the seed without injury, Price $1.50 per barrel delivered on 
board of vessel for any quantity over 6 barrels. $2.00 for a 


single barrel. 
CERTIFICATES. 
The undersigned have used the Poudrette of the Lodi Man- 
ufacturing Co., for the number of years, and upon the crops set 
opposite to their names and can recommend it as a cheap, and 











Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HAY: STRAW AND STALK CUT- 
TER—Cumming’s latest improved, one of the best in the 
market, and all other approved Cutters. 


BA AY PRESSES of all kinds to work by 


hand and power. R. L. ALLEN 
191 Water-st., New-York. 


Ingersoll’s Patent Hay Press. 


Now is the time to buy these truly valuable machines. Near- 
ly 500 of them have been sold in the Jast two years. Price $50 
and $75, delivered in New-York. Warranted to give sati-fac- 
tion. For circulars, containing fallinformation. Address 

FARMER’S MANUFACTURING CO., 
Green Point P. O., (Brooklyn,) N. Y, 


MPROVED IRON FARM MILL—Will 


grind all kinds of Grain, also Comm and Cob—can be driven 
with one or more horses, aad will grind 4 to 15Lushels per hour. 
We consider it the only efficient and durable Iron Mill in use, 
and is just what is required by the Farmer and Planter. Price 
$50. Price with bolt for making family flour, $75. 


ORSE-POWERS AND THRESHERS 
—Of great variety, most approved patterns. 

CORN SHELLERS—For hand or horse-power, will shell 
clean 200 to 1,500 bushels per day. 

FAN MILLS—Hay and Stalk Cutters; Sausage Cutters; 
Pumps; Water Rams; Vegetable Boilers; Weather Vanes: 
Grain Mills ; Smut Machines, and machinery of all kinds, of 
most approved kinds, and at low prices. For sale by 

L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 











most excellent fertilizer. 

Charles Smith, Bloomfield, N. J. 10 years, Corn. 

Cyrus Canfield, Caldwell, do 10 do. do. 

John Squires, Livingston, do, 10 do, do. 

& Garden Truck. 

A. J. Jacobus, Livingston, do. 17 do. Corn. do. 
H. W. Harrison, Caldwell, do. 10 do. do. do, 
J. Simpson, Franklin, do. 8 do, do. do. 
Hiram Farnham, Livingston, do. 15 do, do, do, 
J. A. Harrison, Orange, do. 10 do. do. do. 
B. P. Lum, Chatham, do. 15 do. do, do 


A pamphlet containing certificates of practical farmers in all 
parts of the United States, with every information and direction 
for use will be mailed to any one sending their address. 

GRIEFING BROTHER «& CO., 
General Agents for the Compang, 


NorRTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
60 Cortland Street, N. Y. } 





LOOD AND WOOL MANURE.—Pe- 
alo Be and me feliable usify. aed ok the beat te 
For sale by . L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 
BONE DUST, PERUVIAN GUANO, 

and other FERTILIZERS, all of best quality, for sale in 
large or small quantities. 

R. L, ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York, 
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A Wisconsin subscriber writes: ‘ We have already 
sent you ‘a big club’ forthe Agriculturist next year, but 
there are ‘a few more left (not) of the same sort’ who 
are now anxious to join us at the club price. Can they do 
so?” AYE; take them in even atthe thirteenth hour and 
send for each the price paid by the members of the origi- 
nalclub. This is our present rule, viz.: Any club may 
at any time be enlarged by one, two, three, or more names 
at the same rate, if the subscriptions all begin at the same 
date. Allow us to ask each of our friends who have been 
influential in forming clubs, to add a dozen, or even one 
more name. We'll re-pay you by putting more expense 
upon the paper. Every fifty or sixty doliars profit added 
to our income, will pay for some fine useful or interesting 
engraving which we could not otherwise procure. 


Mail Bags are Roughly Used 


As everybody knows, who has ever seen them on their 
travels, whether in cars or steamboats, or in the boot of a 
Stage, or carried dangling over a horse’s back. A letter 
inside must of course get a terrible jamming, mashing, 
and crumpling. Ergo, let no one expect that a gold coin— 
dropped loosely into a half-sealed envelope or stuck to the 
letter with brittle sealing wax—will fail to slip out. There 
are loose gold dollars enough in the mail bags every year 
to pay at least one man a good salary. Lesson Ist. In 
mailing gold coins, slip them into a split card, or paste- 
board, and paste them in; or paste two pieces of paper 
together with the coins between them, 2nd.—Whenever 
meney is mailed, paste the letter thoroughly together, so 
that nothing can get out, and nobody get in by wetting 
the paste or otherwise. 


<< ae 


Postage on the Agriculturist. 
—_—_o-_ 

Nutwithstanding all that we have published on this 
topic, weekly and almost daily complaints come to us of 
overcharge in the postage. We now make what we hope 
will be a final statement. All future complaints will be 
referred directly and promptly to the Department at 
Washington. The law is that periodicals weighing not 
over three ounces (avoirdupois) shall be rated at one cent 
postage per number ; but,when postage is paid quarterly 
or yearly in advance, only one-half this rate shall be 
charged. This then is one-half cent per number for 12 
monthly numbers, or six cents per annum. To bring the 
postage within this amount we are careful to have all our 
paper uniformly made 88 Ibs. to the double ream of 500 
sheets (not 480 sheets the usual ream). Dividing 88 tbs, 
by 500 double sheets, givesjust 2 ounces and 814-1000ths 
for each copy, or allowing for the ink, 2 and 9-]0ths 
ounces, at most. Here isarecent letter from the De- 
partment at Washington, in reply to our complaint of an 
over-charge by an Iowa Postmaster. We give the letter 
just as we received it, except omitting the name of the 
Post Master. 








P. O. DEPARTMENT, 
Appt. Office, Nov. 26, 1858. 

Sir:—Your monthly paper, the ‘* American Agricultur- 
ist,” is subject to a postage of six cents a year, if paid in 
advance, or one cent and a half a quarter in advance— 
each ner weighing under three ounces, exclusive of 
the popes 

The Post Master of Q » Iowa, will be instructed 
onthe subject; and if other Post Masters err in not 
charging the proper postage, on being advised thereof, 
the De ment will in ail such cases, also, adopt meas- 
ures of correction. Respectfully, Your Obd’t. Servt. 

Horatio Kine, 
Ist Asst. P. M. Gen. 





OrancE Jupp, Esq., 
New-York. 
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Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers,. 


We have bound sets, of Vols. EVI and fya. singly, and also 
both volumes in one cover. The prices of these 
va. aan or Vol. xu, unbound, $1.00 each, 
neatly bound, $1.50 each. 
Vela XVI and ce XVII neatly bound inone cover, $2.60 
N. B.—These volumes unbound can be sent by mail, pre-paid, 
at $1. * rvolume. If bound the postage (wi _ o . <4 
paid) is 42 cents for volume XVI, and 50 cents for Vol 
making the cost of Vol. XVI bound and sent pre- pad igma 4 
$1.92, and of Vol. XVI 1, At, 
Cost of ove XVI and XVII bound together and sent by mail 


pOtWe oro avs we have nocopies, and unfortunately, no stereo- 
"Ore Vols. “XII, XIII and XIV, we have some sets bound and 
eeoeund, at the same prices as named above for Vols. XVI and 


gminpee. eee ot aunbee pong te Sols ys will be 
und up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricultur- 
tat) for 30 cents 2 volume, *Yol Is. XV Iand XVII will be bound 

ether in one cover for 60 cents. 

REPARED COVERS.—Stamped Maslin Cover, neatly made 
y for the insertion 
of the sheets by uny book-binder, can be farnished for Vols. 
XII to XVII inclusive, at 25 cents per volume. way can not 
well go by mail. 
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American SAgriculturist 

(ISSUED IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN.) 

A THoRover conc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FigLp CROPS; oncnanp 
and GarpEN FRUITS; caapen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and out poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&c. &c. 

The mai w . 
tyoh piven y wig oa har wep ane t nr will 
be promptly and regularly mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

OUR to FIVE hundred or more, Illustrative EN- 
GRAVINGS will appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED PLAIN, PRACTICAL, instructive 
articles will be given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRACTICAL, 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price 
the English, and contains all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One COPY ONE YOAT..ccccseecerees Gl 00 
Six copies One yOar......eseeeeeeeee05 OO 

Ten or more copies one year....80 cents each. 

An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 

{CeIn addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 2% 
cents, and to Russia 72 cents per annum. 

Delivery in New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 
Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only si¢ cents a year, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 
Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist., July Ist., or at any 
other date if specially desired. 

The paper is considered paid for whenever it ts sent, 
and willbe promptly discontinued when the time for which 
it is ordered expires. 


All business and other communications should te ad- _ 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 





No. 189 Water st , New-York 











